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“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Post 
Toasties 


a coustant delight. 


The food is crisp and 
wholesome and so dainty 
and tempting, that it ap- 
peals to the appetite all the 
time—morning, noon and 
night. 





UY 
Some folks have pro- 
nounced Post Teasties the 
choicest flavoured bits of 
cereal food ever produced. 
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Perfection Water Basin 


with side Inlet and Strainer. 
Superior to all others, with 
none of their objectionable 
features. Also Perfection 
Swing Stanchions, Steel 
Stall. and Manger Parti- 
tions. Send for Circulars. 
BATES & SWIFT SP. MFG. CO., Bex C, CUBA, N.Y. 
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Brood. 
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Profitable Chick 
table Growing 

Some kind of shelter for the brood- 
er is also essential. I have a little in- 
dividual brooder house that has been 
very satisfactory. It is 10x12 feet, 
and just high enough to stand up in 
comfortably under the eaves. It has 
a long, low window in one side, a 
double sash set down on the sil, and 
another smaller window in one end. 
It is warmly built and mounted on 
skids, so it is easily moved to any 
convenient place. The low window is 
always set to the south.. With a good, 
roomy broeder in this house I have 
raised chicks in January as success- 
fully as I usually do in June. 

In early spring I run the incubator 
in the cellar, and have had good suc- 
cess with it above ground, but find it 
more difficult to keep the tempera- 
ture even. There are always. cold 
spells when, almost in spite of one, 
the temperature will run down. The 
incubator I manage at one season ex- 
actly the same as at another, except, 
perhaps, to be more careful about 
opening doors and cooling eggs over- 
long. 

I always run the brooder a day or 
two, or at least over night before put- 
ting chicks into it, and make sure 
to have a good thermometer. The 
first day or two I feed and water in 
the hover apartment; after that the 
door to the other apartment is 
opened, allowing the chicks to run 
back and forth at will. It is some- 
times necessary to watch the chicks 
a little that they do not stay away 
from the heat too long. In about a 
week, unless the weather is too cold, 
I allow them to run out into the 
brooder house, watching them at first 
that they do not stay out too long. 
After a day or two they require no 
further care in this respect. The 
temptation in early spring is to keep 
chicks too close and too warm. When 
gradually hardened off, as they should 
be, it is surprising how much cold 
they will stand and how hardy they 
will become, 


Ways of Feeding 


I always use the commercial chick 
food from the first. As the chicks 
grow older they get cracked 4vheat, 
and later whole wheat and ly 
cracked corn. Little by little cut bone 
or finely chopped lean meat is also 
added. More animal food is neces- 
sary in early spring than later. Green 
stuff must also be supplied. For this 
there is nothing better than finely 
chopped cabbage, although almost 
any kind of roots will answer. Roots 
are best prepared by putting through 
a food chopper. 

When about three weeks old is a 
critical time with early chicks. If 
they do well the brooder will be 
crowded, and-uniess one is very care- 
ful losses will result. Sometimes at 
this stage I divide. and put in two 
brooders; at other times transfer a 
number at night to a warm box, 
which is heated with a jug of hot wa- 
ter. Abundance of pure air is neces- 
sary. Chicks will not thrive in a 
close, foul atmosphere. 

* At about ten weeks the cockerels 
and culls may be marketed. The 
earlier hatched the smaller they may 
be sold. Extra early chicks may be 
sold at one pound; dater the market 
will require _ two. As a rule, about 
$6 a dozen may be obtained. I al- 
ways ship alive to city commission 
merchants. For crates I use light 
boxes and put about a dozen car- 
eases in a box, 

Double Alighting Board 

For the production of honey to be 
sold, either extracted or in sections, 
the double alighting board shown 
herewith will be found advantageous. 
The upper board is intended to catch 
most of the worker bees and make 
them pass directly into the honey 
storing chamber, which is protected 
from the entrance of the queen by a 
perforated zinc sheet which excludes 
both the queen and the~drone; thus 
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art ; 
only the workers..can enter Whe up- © 
per chamber from the lower-one, 
By Pepin who have tried this sys- 
e plan is reported as ‘working 
well, pone it prevents the deposition 
of eggs in honey celis, and also aids 
in keeping the honey clean. [In the 
manipulation it is desirable, where 
the strength of the colony gn@ the 
prolificness of the queen demand it, 
to put the combs of unsealed and 
newly sealed brood above thé queen, 


Workers’ Alighting Board 


excluding zinc, and replace them 
with empty or nearly empty ones, or 
those that contain brood in advanced 
stages, as well as combs heavy with 
bee bread. By alternating stories, 
every two weeks or so, the swarming 
problem can be very largely con- 
trolled. 


Starting with Bees—D.. B., New 
York: The best time to begin bee 
keeping is in the spring after flowers 
begin to appear. In purchasing col- 
onies, it is desirable to buy from 
some neighbor and to look 'the hives 
over carefully, first to see that there 
are plenty of bees and brood, and 
second, that the store of honey is 
good. A heavy colony is better than 
a light one, because it shows vigor 
and plenty of stores. Always be 
willing to pay a higher price for a 
strong colony than for a weak one, 
because weak ones_require great care 
to make them strong again. The bee 
keeper from whom the purchase eis 
made will give hints as to removal 
and care at the start. It is desirable 
to move the colony with as little jar 
as possible and to put it at: once in 
the place it is to occupy for the sea- 
son. As to the kind of bee to keep, 
the Italian is at present the most 
popular bec: use of its ability to work 
and its comparative mildness of tem- 
per. It is quieter than the black bee, 
which formerly was the favorite. 
Several other races of bees have 
been introduced, but have not become 
as well known as these two: Every 
beginner should at least have one 
first-class book on bee keeping. This 
can be secured from Orange Judd 
company of New York. Catalog will 
be sent on application. 
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To Make Good Winter Layers, I 
hatch my pullets mostly in April and 
May, but I like to have some hatch 
in March, so as to give ample time 
for them to mature before cold 
weather. Some of these early hatched 
ones will lay in September, the bal- 
ance during September and the April 
hatched ones in November. As soon 
as they are three months old they 
are separated from the cockerels and 
fed somewhat differently. What they 
need is a feed that will keep them 
growing without getting too fet; t*e 
cockerels will stand more fatte~i"¢ 
food. Another important point is to 
house all the pullets that show signs 
of laying before cold weather. The 
large ones that look as if.they would 
lay soon are moved from the colony 
house into winter quarters by the 
middle of October if possible, as it is 
much better to move them then than 
after they begin to lay. This method 
has proved very satisfactory with me 
and I feel sure it will give geod re- 
sults in anyone’s hands.—[W. J. Jan- 
vrin, Rockingham County, N H. 
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The Long Island Potato Industry 


Geographic Advantage with Respect to Market---Costly Land Demands Careful Handling--Methods of Grow- 
ing---Harvesting and Marketing--- Yields, Costs and Profits---Exchange Saves Growers Large Sums---Good 
Name of Product Guarded---By H. R. Talmage, President Long Island Produce Exchange 


O better example of reward for 

a product of superior quality 

can be found than the demand 

for Long Island potatoes in the 

markets of Greater New York. 

The price ranges from 20 to 

40% higher than that received 

for any other potato that comes to the mar- 

ket. Long Island is about 125 miles long, 

with the Long Island sound on one side, the 

Atlantic ocean on the other, and countless 

bays and creeks indénting its shores, making 

it a place of ideal summer homes, besides 

being all the year around the home of thou- 

sands of commuters whose daily work is in 
the great city. 

It would be difficult to find a nrore favored 
or prosperous farming community than this 
potato section of eastern Long Island, for 
besides having our famous potatoes, we have 
the equally famous and profit- 
able cauliflower crop. The two 
rural savings banks in this state 
with the largest deposits are 
found in this territory in a 
sturdy farming community. 

We begin to plant our pota- 
toes as early in the spring as 
we can get on the land, which 
is usually the first week in 
April. Our soil being of a 
sandy loam, and naturally 
thoroughly underdrained, we 
can begin plowing as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 
All of our plowing is done in 
the spring. Fall plowed land 
would run together and get 
packed too hard before spring. 
We plant our potatoes after 
corn or cauliflower, but about 
half of the acreage is potatoes 
after potatoes. We have all our 
fallow ground covered with 





this way seed will keep for a month. All 
potatoes are planted with machine plant- 
ers. The rows are made 34 inches apart 
and the pieces dropped 15 inches asunder in 
the row, using 12 to 15 bushels seed to the 
acre. We use a high-grade fertilizer, either 
a 5-8-8 or a 5-10-5 ammonia, available phos- 
phoric acid, and potash in the order named 
at the rate of 1500 pounds up to one ton to 
the acre. On our high-priced land maximum 
crops are essential to profit, and for a farm 
of 50 acres 25 to 35 tons of this high-grade 
fertilizer are annually purchased. 

As soon as the potatoes are planted begin 
to harrow and repeat the harrowings at fre- 
quent intervals until the potatoes are up 
enough to cultivate. We cultivate once a 
week as long as we can get through the rows, 
and use the weeder -until the plants are a 
foot high. Very little hand-hoeing is required. 
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the tubers are growing the fastest. They 
often eat the vines down in a week. Arrange- 
ments have been made to try this season to 
catch them in hopper dozers, in much the 
same way as grasshoppers are caught. 


Harvesting and Marketing 


Digging begins as soon as the potatoes are 
ripe enough, usually about the middle of 
August. In some sections a considerable per- 
centage of the crop is Irish Cobbler, but the 
bulk of the crop is Green Mountain. Dig- 
ging is usually not finished until November 
1, About 75% of the crop:is marketed direct 
from the field, the balance is stored by the 
growers and marketed through the winter, 
usually at a handsome profit over fall prices. 

The potatoes are all sold, except those at 
Orient, at the various railroad stations. Until 
about two years ago all our potato men sold 
to local buyers, of which there 
were from two to six at each 
station, all getting a handsome 
profit out of the business. Of 
‘course, they bought of the 
grower as cheaply as they could 
take advantage of the farmer’s 
ignorance of the market values, 
and bought many times thou- 
sands of bushels from 15 cents 
to 50 cents a barrel less than 
the potatoes were actually 
worth. 

Nearly two years ago the 
Long Island potato exchange 
was organized by the growers, 
primarily to market their pota- 
toes and keep posted on market 
conditions and prospects, but 
also to purchase all kinds of 
supplies at wholesale. So far 
as the latter is concerned, for 
example, last season the ex- 
change saved the farmer 7 to 





crimson clover, oats or rye 
through the winter. With the 
aid of the green cover crop, we 
sometimes grow four or five 


transporting fruits and vegetables short distances. 
vegetables was photographed 


EVERY HOUR COUNTS IN MOVING PRODUCE 
The far west has been quick to grasp the merits of the automobile for Jt igs an undisputed fact that 


This load of crated 
in California, where this new class of vehicle on fertilizers alone last spring 


crops of potatoes in succession jig becoming very popular. 


at a good profit. Our land 

being so valuable, being worth about $200 to 
$300 an acre, we cannot afford to raise much 
hay and grain and but few farmers keep 
more than two cows. 

As no amount of after work can overcome 
the handicap of a poor stand, we take great 
pains to have our seed unsprouted and sound. 
About one-half of our seed is from Maine, 
the other half having been raised here from 
new seed the year before. For seed, we use 
prime potatoes, never seconds or culls. As 
potato planting time is a rush season with 
us, we begin cutting our seed in March. We 
cut into good-sized pieces, one or two eyes, 
and put them into tight barrels, a bag thrown 
over them, and keep in a cool place. In 
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About half the farmers spray with bordeaux 
for blight and the flea beetle, bordeaux being 
the best preventive measure found against the 
beetle up to the present time. The practice 
of spraying to ward off these pests is steadily 
increasing. 

The potato beetles, of which we always 
have plenty, are killed by the use of arsenic 
and sal soda by those farmers who use the 
bordeaux, and by the use of paris green in 
a four-row horse power duster, where the 
bordeaux is not used. The worst pest which 
does the most damage and is the hardest to 
control is the flea beetle. These little pests 
come in countless. millions about the time 
the vines reach full growth and just when 


8 cents a pound on paris green 
and $1 to $2 a ton on fertilizer. 


the exchange saved farmers 
over $20,000, and for this spring 
it made contracts that enable farmers of 
Suffolk county to save at least $3 a ton on 
20,000 tons. This makes the tidy sum of 
$60,000 on this branch of the exchange busi- 
ness alone. 

But it ts to sell the potatoes that the 
exchange was primarily organized, and in this 
work it has saved the farmer much more 
than on fertilizer. Intelligent and conserva- 
tive growers admit that the farmers have 
received 10 cents a bushel more for their 
potatoes than if there had been no opposition 
to the old buyers. Certain it is that a very 
moderate estimate of the increased profit to 
the growers in the past two seasons would 
be $200,000. Many of the eld buyers have 
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been forced out of business and nearly all 
admit that they have beem unable to make 
anything in the business since the exchange 
started. 

When we began to dig in August of the 
past year, we received 65 cents a bushel of 60 
pounds, and there was a steady advance, so 
that by January 1 our potatoes were selling 
for 90 cents a bushel at shipping points. This 
high price was due wholly to the quality and 
reputation of the stock. Our farmers realize 
the great value to use of our reputation and 
plant only those varieties which are of the 
finest eating quality. We consider 200 bushels 
to the acre a full crop; many times we get as 
high as 300, but during some years, such as 
the past two, which have been very dry, the 
yield has been from 100 to 150 bushels. 

Now as to the profit from my own records, 
I find that the cost to grow an acre of potatoes 
ranges from $44 to $60. The profit or loss 
on the crop during the past 10 years has 
ranged from a loss of $2.33 an acre in 1900 
to a profit of $88 an acre in 1903; but for the 
10 years has averaged $35.35. In growing our 
potatoes we use improved machinery in every 
way possible. The latest improvement in 
potato raising is a digger that puts the pota- 
toes into bags. 

A potato bagging attachment was invented 
and attached to an elevator digger by one 
of our large potato growers. Ordinary fer- 
tilizer bags are used and the attachment is 
practical on about all of our fields. Of course, 
where large quantities of smal! stones are 
on the fields, the digger would gather them 
as well as the potatoes. On account of the 
high quality of our potatoes and with the aid 
of improved machinery and up-to-date meth- 
ods, high fertilization and good seed, we will 
be able to grow potatoes at a profit on Long 
Island’s high-priced farms for some years to 
come. 
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LESSONS IN ALFALFA GROWING 


MRS E. 8. STARR, NEW JERSEY 


My experience in alfalfa growing in south- 
ern New Jersey may be of use to others as it 
will be to me in the new venture I shall make 
with it this season. The essentials to success 
in this matter, institute teachers tell us are, 
plenty of plant food, with liming and inocu- 
lation of the soil, freedom from weeds and 
clean seed. To all of this I am agreed but I 
had to find it out for myself. 

My first knowledge of alfalfa was in Cali- 
fornia, where there is no difficulty in growing 
it in sandy loam. There the weeds, at least 
in the central and southern part of the state, 
begin growth with the autumn rains and the 
practice is to let them get a good start and 
about to blossoming and then turn them un- 
der; the later rains rotting them down. This 
gives a practically clean field for the alfalfa, 
but the purpose in it I did not fully appreciate 
at the time. The seeding to alfalfa, usually, 
was after ‘‘volunteer,” that is, the self-sown 
crop following grain, and after cutting it the 
land was burned over instead of being limed. 

In New Jersey my first venture was 15 
years ago and with a plot about two rods 
square for my poultry. The best seed ob- 
tainable was used but I knew nothing of in- 
oculation except in counting it as a fad. The 
seeding was in early spring on ground care- 
fully prepared in the fall and harrowed in the 
spring for the seed bed. Every seed sprouted 
as did every weed seed, and as with the 
square bed there was no chance for weeding, 
the interlopers were soon in possession. The 
next season the seeding was in rows giving a 
chance between for weeding, and.the difficulty 
seemed to be overcome. The alfalfa made a 
good growth but mostly of single stalks. It 
blossomed, however, and seemed to promise 
well, but it did not endure the winter, there 


not being the sustaining power in the soil 
through the lack of liming. 

But I was determined to have a patch of 
alfalfa and began studying up, and my third 
trial was a success so far as it went. The land 
was well prepared in the autumn and given 
a dressing of air-slaked lime, and in the 
spring a carefully weeded and tender crop of 
garden truck was grown cn it. It was then 
spaded and well raked, then left for the pig- 
weed to get started and to be cleared out. 
The plan was to sow the best obtainable al- 
falfa seed in midsummer. In July a request 
was made of Prof Voorhees of the state ex- 
periment station for a couple of thrifty plants 
with roots and all soil adhering to them. The 
response was quick. The seed to be used was 
placed in a deep pan and the soil from the 
roots of the plants shaken upon it. The 
plants, roots and all, were then immersed in 
a@ pail of rain water and let s‘end until next 
day, when every remaining particle of soil 
was washed from the roots, and the roots, cut 
into bits, were returned to the water. The 
water was then poured over the.secd and 
soil and very shortly after was poured 
through a hair sleve back to the pail. 

The drained seed was then mixed with 
about a third its volume of fine white sand, 
that it might be seen when on the land, and 
sowed as evenly as possible. The land was 
then rolled, and the water in which the soak- 
ing had been done was applied with a sprin- 
kler to reach every part. 

The stand of alfalfa was as good as could 
be desired. The growth the next year was 
fine, giving three cuttings, each made as soon 
as the first blossoms were well opened. For 
two years after the success was complete, 
but, in the next two years, other matters 
claiming the attention, the plot was almost un- 
noticed until late the second summer, when 
instead of the blue blooms of the alfalfa I 
found a tall growth of sweet clover in flower. 
There was not time*then to clear out the 
strong roots of the intruder, even if the al- 
faifa could have been saved, and the next 
year it was in possession. My purpose had 
been to use the soil from this plot for inocu- 
lating a more extended area, filling the 
breaks in the little plot with fresh seed, 
thus saving the expense and both of get- 
ting inoculating soil from elsewhere and 
possibly a lot of weed seeds with it. 

This season I shall make the beginning on 
the same lines and work to the same end. 
The land to be used was prepared last fall 
and is now in early peas, to be followed by a 
quick growth beans. For inoculating ma- 
terial I shall beg a couple of plants from 
Prof Geller’s fine plot at Woodbine. 

Prof Maltby explains the presence of the 
sweet clover, as seeds of it were among the 
alfalfa seed, but being slow to germinate and 
taking time to get a good hold below the 
surface and being similar in its early growth, 
the sweet clover was not recognized until too 
late. 


Among 25 Best Varieties of Oats grown at 
the Ohio experiment station, Siberian, Sixty 


Day, Improved American, Illinois German, 
Joanette, Green Mountain and Big Four led 
in productive capacity. The range in yield 
of grain on the average for the five years 
was 68.34 bushels for the last mentioned 
variety to 70.46 bushels for the first men- 
tioned. 


Remedies for Botflies—The only remedies 
generally practiced are the squeezing out of 
the grubs, or killing them by putting some 
substance, such as turpentine, carbolated oil, 
axle grease, etc, into their breathing holes 
in the animal’s back. 

An Implement shed is the manufacturer’s 
worst enemy; take this thought home. 


CROPS WELL MANAGED PAY 


FEEDS IN THE DAIRY 
Bhe Effect of Food Upon the Composition of 
Milk, Butter Fat and Upon the Consistency 
or Body of Butter—Experiments of J. B. 
Lindsey, Massachusetts Experiment Station 


With a number of co-workers I have from 
time to time conducted long continued exper-_ 
iments relative to the effect of food and food 
constituents upon milk, butter fat and butter. 
The most important results secured may be 
briefly enumerated below: 

l. Different amounts of protein in the 
daily ration derived from linseed, cottonseed 
and corn gluten meals do not seem to have 
any pronounced effect in changing the rela- 
tive proportions of the several milk ingre- 
dients. 

2. Linseed oil in flaxseed meal, when fed 
in considerable quantities (1.4 pounds digesti- 
ble oil daily), imcreased the fat percentage 
from 5% to 5.56% and slightly decreased the 
nitrogenous matter of the milk. This fat 
incréase was only temporary, the milk grad- 
ually returning (in four or five weeks) to 
its normal fat content. The nitrogenous mat- 
ter also gradually returned to normal, but 
more slowly than did the fat. 

3. Three pounds of cottonseed meal with 
minimum oil (8%), when fed daily to edch 
animal, had no noticeable influence on the 
composition of the milk. 

4. The addition of % to % pound of 
cottonseed oil to the cottonseed meal ration 
appeared to increase the fat percentage of 
the milk about 0.4 of 1%, and this increase 
was maintained during the six weeks of the 
feeding period. 

5. The substitution of linseed meal with 
a minimum percentage of oil (3%) in place 
of the cottonseed meal and cottonseed oil, 
resulted in a decline of the fat in the milk 
to its normal percentage. This change prob- 
ably was due to the removal of the cottonseed 
oil from the ration, and not to the influence 
of the linseed meal. 

6. The addition of 0.6 of a pound of corn 
oil to @ ration made up of a mixture of 
grains low in fat, increased the fat percentage 
of the milk 0.23%. At the end of two weeks 
the effect of the corn oil had disappeared, 
and the milk had returned to its normal fat 
content. 

7. The sudden removal of the corn oil 
from the dairy ration caused a drop of 0.54% 
in the fat, but after the first week the normal 
fat per cent was again present. 

8. Corn oil appeared to have depressed the 
nitrogen percentage of the milk by 0.034%; 
the nitrogen gradually returned to its normal 
percentage after the feeding of the corn oil 
had ceased. 

9. Corn meal (a carbohydrate feed) was 
without effect on the composition of the 
milk. 


Effect on Buiter Fat 


10. Corn gluten and linseed meals with a 
minimum percentage of oil (3%) produced 
a normal butter fat. Cottonseed meal with 
a minimum oil percentage (8%) likewise 
effected little change in the composition of 
the butter fat. Corn meal was without notice- 
able influence on the composition of the but- 
ter fat. 

ll. Linseed oi! (1.4 pounds digestible oil 
per head daily) produced a noticeable change 
in the composition of the butter fat, causing a 
decrease in the volatile acids and an increase 
in the melting point and olein percentage 
(soft fat). 

i2. Cottonseed oil (% pound daily per 
head) increased the melting point and the 
olein percentage of the butter fat. 

13. Corn oil (0.6 pound per head daily) 
decreased the volatile fats and increased the 
percentage of olein: the melting point of the 
fat remained unchanged. 
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of olein) is @ reasonably sure indication of 
a soft bodied butter, which will lack in firm- 
ness- at a temperature of 70 degrees. An 
increase in the melting point of the butter 
fat is not a sure indication of a harder, firmer 
butter. It seems evident that the propor- 
tions of the several fats is more or less 
changed by an excess of oil in the feed, and 
that this change of proportions varies the 
melting point in the fat in some such way 
as the melting point of a mixture of metals 
is changed by the resulting amalgamation. 
Effect on Butter 

15. The effect of linseed meal with a min- 
imum percentage of oil (3%) on the general 
character of the butter was not positively 
identified. 

16.. Cottonseed meal with a relatively high 
oil percentage (12.6%) produced butter that 
was rather crumbly when hard, and slightly 
salvy to the taste. Cottonseed meal with a 
minim™m percentage of oil (8%) likewise 
produced a hard, firm butter. 

17. Corn gluten meal with a minimum 
percentage of oil (2-3%) produced rather 
a soft yielding butter. 

18. An excess of linseed oil (1.4 pounds 
digestible oil per head daily) produced a 
very soft, salvy butter with an inferior flavor. 

19. The addition of cottonseed oil (% 
pound per head daily) to a normal ration, 
or to one containing three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal low in oil, produced a softer, more 
yielding butter than that produced by the 
ration with the oil omitted. 

20. The addition of corn oil (09.6 pound 
per head daily) to a normal ration contain- 


FOR THE OVER FLOWING MILK PAIL 


sions: 1. Neither the proteid nor the car- 
bohydrate groups when fed in normal amount, 
have any noticeable influence in changing the 
proportions of the several milK ingredients, 
nor in modifying to any marked degree the 
character of the butter fat as revealed by 
the ordinary chemical tests; such changes, so 
far as they are the result of food, are due 
to the presence of oil in the feed stuff. 

2. Some proteids produce a softer-bodied 
butter "than others; the tendency of starehy 
foods is to produce a firm-bodied butter. Veg- 
etable oils in excess of the normal amount 
produce a noticeably soft-bodied butter. 

3. It is not considered advisable to feed 
large quantities of oil to cows, it having a 
tendency to derange the digestive and milk 
secreting organs. 

4. The flavor of bu.ter depends primarily 
on the cleanliness of che milk, stage of lac- 
tation of the animal, skill anc care of the 
buttermaker, and es; 2cially upon the char- 
acter of the starter employcd. Normal feed 
stuffs must be considered of secondary im- 
portance in establishing butter tiavor. 


Percolation Is Influenced by the time that 
water is allowed to remain in the furrow. 
The water should be made to reach, the end 
of the furrow as soon as possible and then 
the flow so regualted that the whole line may 
receive practically the same amount and to 
a depth of 8 or 10 feet. If the movement is 
slow and the soil conditions favorable to per- 
colation, then in the soil near the head ditch 
there is danger of loss by the percolation of 
the water far beyond the reach of the root 


[5] 


it grows in bunches rather than in a matted 
sod. Its nutrition and palatability is not 
equal to that of buffalo grass, but its sus- 
taining power is better, owing to the more 
abundant production.—[Prof Thomas Shaw. 
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When Cream Is Cooling the lid should al- 
ways be removed from the can, thus giving 
the animal odors a chance to escape. A clean, 
dry cloth may be substituted as a protection 
from flies and dust. No vegetable or any 
substance having strong odors should be 
allowed close to the cream, as such odors 
are readily absorbed. 

Cheese Curd may sometimes be improve. 
by washing in order to remove defects. If 
cheese is allowed to soak for five or ten min- 
utes so much moisture is absorbed that its 
quality is impaired, but there is a difference 
of opinion as to how long cheese may remain 
in the water before it shall be branded as 
soaked curd cheese. 





The Cow's Paradise—Caring for the cows, 
gathering food for them, and the manufacture 
and sale of the product occupies the attention 
of the Hollanders to a degree difficult to under- 
stand unless one has paid them a visit. Hol- 
land is often called the cow’s paradise, and it 
well deserves the name.—T[lIllinois Experiment 
Station. 

Distance Between Rows of Sugar Beets— 
The results of sugar beet trials conducted. in 
1907, at the Midland agricultural college, 
































THIS WELL-FORMED AYRSHIRE COW HAS CAPTURED MANY RIBBONS 


The Ayrshire cow here pictured, Josie Pender, owned in Wisconsin, has taken first premium at state fairs. 


heavy milker, utilizes her food to good 
count for much in the airy industry. 


ing two pounds of corn gluten meal low in 
oil, produced a noticeably softer butter than 
when the oil was omitted. 
21. Corn meal tended to produce a reason- 
ably hard, firm butter of an agreeable flavor. 
Conclusions Drawn 


The experiments thus far completed enables 
one to draw the following general conclu- 





ad vantage and is considered a very profitable dairy cow. 


She is a 
Animals of this character 


Many Ayrshires are found in the eastern states, the number increasing in the west. 


system.—[United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Bunch Grass grows more or less in the 
natural home of buffalo grass, but is to be 
found at its best on the plains -to the north- 
ward. It is better known under cultivation 
as western rye grass. Like orchard grass, 
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indicate that with regard to distance between 
rows it is advisable to adopt the narrowest 
width possible, down to 12 inches. It is 
further shown that in a damp and cold sea- 
son digging should be delayed as long as 
possible, for in every case roots dug in 
November contained a higher percentage ef 
sugar than those dug in October. 
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AMIN 
172 South St, 


Mule-Footed d Hogs 


Never known to have cholera. 

United States. Five Big Herd Boars. pars Bervice ee 
Bred Gilts and Pi, ‘or sale. Send 

for reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, ‘One 

















‘Berkshire Pigs 


Order now for early delivery. Large Size, Registered, 
Prices Reasonable. Also one service boar, 3 years old. 


HH. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkvilie, N.Y. 





CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Fan litters. Bey ier oer bred for 
HEART’S DELI T FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mer., Chazy, New Work. 


nM AREA SQA AN POMS Fa, 


W oF) air, St. Louis. 
Nutwood jee 4, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Liste. BERK SHNnES. AT wean yonn 


sale of the — 
booklet. H. C. we, St %. 














NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE | DOWN 


From best imported 
OR. S. F. SHOW, UNIV, Tk. ‘Trnacest, B | xX t. 





S s choice young red ewes 
treds also a te 0 close, c 
Nutwood Farma, R. 4, Syracuse, N. 


2 CARLOADS 


Fresh Cows and close Springers. 

-Grade Holsteins or Guernseys. 

Good individuals. Heavy milkers 
PRICES REASONABLE 

SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 





_F. P. 


HIGHLAND FARM 
_§s_offering a BULL CALF 


Stat a 17-lb. 2-year-old daughter of & 24-lb. cow sired 
rE of Veemans, a greece of De Kol 2ndand 
}- of Jessie eae, a 26-1. 
Oalf nicely marke: a, good individ idnal. 


W.A.CARR, - - + TULLY,N. ¥. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


‘PREBLE STOCK FARM 


. HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
_A. A. KNAPP, + PREBLE, N. Y. 


‘PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
y Holstein Friesian Stook — 


None for sale at present. 
- ALTON MILLER, 

















Ft. Plain, N. Y. 


FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN CALVRS—Rogistored and Grade Helfer and Bull 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOUNSVILLE, WN. Y. 
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FIELD AND PASTURE 


A Puzzling Wool Situation 


While ‘the wool situation is not 
wholly to the liking of producers, it 
presents some interesting and hope- 
ful phases, at this, the opening of 
another. season. Shearing through- 
out the country began two or three 
weeks earlier this year than usual, 
keeping pace with the advanced 
spring weather. Shearing is on ih full 
blast’in Utah, Oregon, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Washington, New Mexico, Cal- 
ifornia and some of the other large 
wool producing states.. The past Win- 
ter was unusually severe in many of 
the northern states, with persistent 
cold. In wéstern Utah and Nevada, 
as .well as Washington and Oregon, 
sheep suffered seriously. 

More wool was produced’. in the 
United States last year than ever be- 
fore, and more was imported than in 
recent years. Early in- 1909 the price 
was down and quotations indicate a 
rise from Jariuary to July, which: con- 
tinued until the first of 1910.. -The 
price commenced to rise prior to the 
new clip last spring. “Manufacturers 
bought sparingly in the early ‘part of 
1909 to cover their needs, thinking 
that the new wool would cause a 
decline in the market. But contrary 
to their predictions, there was no de- 
cline, and prices continued to advance 
to October, and from then wntil the 
last of the year remained stable; 
since they”NMave declined. Buying on 
the part of manufacturers has been 
piecemeal mtich:‘ of 1910 up to April, 
inclusive. 


The 1910 Clip Already Moving 


A portion of this spring’s clip in 
Utah has been bought on contract, 
and since then some of it has changed 
hands at 20 to 21 cents pee pound. 
In the fleece wool section, Ohio and 
Michigan, prices range “around-28 to 
29 cents per pound and shearing is 
well under way. 


Prices of Fleece Wool 


Wholesale prices of fleece wool at 
New York city, in cents per pound, 
follow. The Ohio wools are washed 
clothing, the Kentucky and Indiana 
are unwashed. 


January July. 
Medium ‘ky & Ind Ohio Medium 1 Ky & Ind 
XX 4% &% 


%&% K&S 
37 34 34 i 





Ohio 
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The total wool yield in the United 
States during 1909 was about 347,623,- 
000 pounds; during 1908 it was some- 
what _—_ smaller, being 326,437,000 
pounds, and the average weight of 
fleeces. in 1909 was slightly heavier 
than 1908, being 6.8 and 6.56 pounds, 
respectively. 

Foreign Markets Reasonably Firm 

At the completion of the February 
or second series of London wool auc- 
tions, there were carried over only 
8500 bales, showing the absorption by 
the trade of 132,500 bales of this se- 
ries. Of this amount America bought 
only 6000 bales, just half of Janu- 
ary’s purchases. A feature of the se- 
ries was the backward move in me- 
dium and crossbred wool. Merino 
wool prices were satisfactory and firm 
throughout the series. The third se- 
ries of wool sales in London com- 
menced April 26, with a fair under- 
tone. Good foreign wools are fairly 
well cleaned up. 

The Market Situation at Home 


At Boston and other eastern sea- 
board markets, there on hand a 
comparatively small supply of domes- 
tic wool, and should the manufactur- 
ers create a larger demand than at 
present, it would not take long fo 
greatly reduce the supplies. Many 
dealers are now more hopeful and 
optimistic over the situation. . They 
feel that the mills will be obliged to 
come into the market soon to replen- 
ish their evidently diminished sup- 
plies. The market <H&s: been for 
weeks and is still ‘in favor of the 
purchasers, but more wool has moved 
recently than for sonte time, 


ee 
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Cc, A. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 


No matter what difference of opin- 
ion exists concerning the depth of 
plowing, there are no two opinions 
as to the thoroughness of this_oper- 
ation. The ground must be all 
turned, the surface must be turned 
under, the work must be carefully 
and conscientiously done if you plow 
4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 inches in depth. The 
depth of plowing will depend some- 
what upon the character of the soil. 
Soils that are light or are in good 
condition should be plowed deeply. 
Seven to 8 inches is undoubtedly the 
best practice, provided always, of 
course, after-treatment is sufficient to 
work the plowed ground down and 
make a compact and thoroughly fine 
seed bed. Where soils tend to be 
compact and wet, plowing to a less 
depth answers probably better. <A 
wet, damp soil turned up to a depth 
of 7 or 8 inches is apt to be very 
difficult to handle. Further than this, 
the lower part of the furrow. will be 
cold and the plant food not in read- 
ily available condition. Consequent- 
ly, on soils of this type it is probably 
better to plow comparatively shallow 
until the land has been thoroughly 
drained and properly filled with hu- 
mus by the growing of leguminous 
crops. 

In the average corn soil, however, 
deep plowing has given uniformly sat- 
isfactory results.. A large amount of 
plant food is brought within the 
reach of the roots of the plants, air 
and moisture are permanent to per- 
meate every part of the soil that has 
been turned over, and vast reservoirs 
for the absorption and retention of 
moisture are-supplied, thus making it 
possible for the corn to tide over the 
dry period which nearly always 
comes during July and August. . Of 
course, ‘there are some objections to 
deep plowing. A few of them have 
been noted. The further objection is 
the fact that deep. plowing is very 
hard on teams. I think, however, in 
the long run the corn farmer will get 
best results by deep- plowing, - 

After the plowing is done, particu- 
lar care should be given to a thor- 
ough preparation. of the seed bed, In 
former years, with the ground in rea- 
sonably good condition, one’ @isking 
and one harrowing were considered 
sufficient. This left the ground loose, 
did not break up all the clods, and 
when the seed was planted the stand 
was apt to be uneven because of the 
lack of uniformity in moisture and in 
consistency of the seed bed. 

Further than this, seed corn should 
be graded. That is, kernels of uni- 
form size only should be planted. It 
may beethat the small kernels or the 
very large kernels will grow just as 
well as those of uniform size, but 
with our mechanical planters, it is 
impossible to secure a uniform size 
unless the kernels of seed corn are 
uniform. Graders are on the market, 
making this matter of uniformity 
easy. This grading of seed corn is 
also a rather unusual practice, but it 
means so much that it should not be 
neglected under any circumstances. 


A Special Report on Wheat 


B W. SNOW 





Under ordinary conditions April 1 
is a date too early for a fair judgment 
upon the promise for the wheat crop. 
This year, however, 
from two to four weeks earlier than 
usual over almost all the wheat belt, 
and, as a result, the April 1 report on 
wheat was regarded as fairly indicat- | 
ing the actual situation. The returns, 
as presented in our regular monthly 
report, were so low and the interest in 
the prospect for wheat so great, that it 
has been thought advisable to gather 
a@ special report as of April 15, The 
average condition of wheat as reported 
on April 15 is 815, as against 81.3 on 
April 1. This change is so slight as 
to be of no consequence, and can only 
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be taken as indicating a permanent 
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LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is pA ag oldest large herd in America. The 
herd. of any breed in the world in 
whic 100 cows have made yearly milk 
“sctate which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 
E A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Twenty 
milk each in 12 monthaall due 


Hish to freshen in March or April. 


Every cow is perfect. Every 

Grade cow is punt years of oly 
Holste beautifully and evenly 
Cows lbs or better. We have several 
hundred head of the same 

class of cows to select from alwayson hand, 
Ef you are looking for the best, come to 

Pertian 


the River Meadow Farms, d- 
ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 
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WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 
RECOROS BROKEN 

















ed as they are receivéd until all sold. 
: JOHN B. WEBSTER ; 
Cortland, N. ¥. - - - Phone 50286Z 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
this spring. ¥. D. Robinse n, Edmesten, N.Y 








Ryanogue Farm Ayrshires 
HERD BULLS 


Monkland’s Speculation Imp _ 10847 
Miss Luna’s Prize Defender 10687 
For re young bulls ready for serv- 
ice, out of prize winning dams. 
RYANOGUE FARM 
Putnam County, Brewster, N. Y. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or leas. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilic, N.Y. 


EEE GPRS ¥ ©O 
GUERNSEY CLUB 


Cookdale SS ae 
5 A. 8. ©. Cows from 16.25 to 23 ibs. butter a week. 
4 yearlings from above dame. 
Petor A. Cook, @ baa Ft. Plain, M. Y. 
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| Trout Brook = Holland Farms 


Registered Bull Calves 
Keen Schenectady, R. D. No. 2,.N. Y. 


PIM Jom , 3 pat 250 fH 








marked, weighing 1000 7 


lack of vigor in the wheat plant. An 
examination of the table of details 
which follows this report will show 
that throughout the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys in the most important 
wheat states the condition at the mid- 
dle of April is reported a trifle lower 
than at the beginning of the month, 
except in Kansas. On the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, however, as well as in 
Texas, there is a slight improvement, 
so that practically the average for 
the country, as a whole, is unchanged. 

During the two weeks that elapsed 
between the date of these two reports 
weather conditions throughout’ the 
greater part of the winter wheat belt 
were fairly favorable. Scattered rains 
were received during a considerable 
part of that time, .nd just before the 
report was made there was a general 
wetting down of the wheat belt, so 
that at the date of the report practi- 
eally every county has secured the 
needed spring moisture. The two 
weeks were also marked by high tem- 
peratures, so that it furnished 2 
period that should have been ideal for 
the growth of the plant, and if the 
wheat had been in its usual vigor this 
combination of favorable weather con- 
ditions would have resulted in a de- 
cided improvement in the prospect. 

The failure to improve, and, in fact, 
the showing of a further loss in im- 
portant states, must be taken as con- 
firming the judgment of American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents two 
weeks ago, when they claimed wheat 


LIVE STOCK 
Flies Carry Disease Germs 


DR CARL T. GRAMM, MICHIGAN 


Every householder should know 
that flies carry disease germs, such, 
for instance, as those of typhoid fever, 
and that they may spread disease 
through an entire family or commu- 
nity. Therefore, get rid of the flies. 
The first step is to do away with the 
manure pile, to clear away decaying 
vegetation and filth wherever found. 

The second step is to frequently 
disinfect your premises and to keep 
them clean; to buy or make screens 
for your house, your dairy, and, if 
possible, your stables. If wire screen- 
ing is too expensive, ordinary black 
cotton netting will be found quite 
serviceable for a season or two. 

Now, before spring work degins, 
the time to do this. 
housefly breeds mostly on the manure 
from the horse stable. According to 
Howard, its development from the 
egg stage to full maturity requires 
about 10 days, and it will lay in quick 
order about 120 eggs. No wonder, 
then, they multiply so rapidly. 

Flies also breed on human excre- 
ment, all of which at all times con- 
tains the germs of typhoid fever. It 
should therefore be promptly cov- 
ered with earth or lime or some coal 
tar disinfectant or should be carted 
to the fields and plowed under or be 
decomposed in a septic tank. 
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CHAMPION YORKSHIRE SOW, WHITE MAY 5TH 


For a good example of the champion Yorkshire breed the animal here 


pictured may be cited. 


This sow, owned in the west, was champion of her 


breed at the state fairs of Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


plant this year was deficient in vigor, 
and that root growth was less than 
usual. There is nothing in the 
weather conditions since April 1 to 
warrant this decline, so that it must 
be taken as a better appreciation on 
the part of our observers of the ac- 
tual situation than was possible on 
April 1. 

At the date of this report there is 
ample moisture for immediate needs 
over all of the belt. As a matter of 
fact, there has been no positive dam- 
age to the crop this spring resulting 
from lack of moisture to stimulate 
growth. The damage which the two 
months of dry weather caused was not 
from lack of moisture to keep. the 
Plant growing, but was because rain 
Was needed to pack the soil around 
the roots where it had been heaved 
and cracked open from frost. As a 
matter of fact. in every section of 
the country there has been all spring 
ample moisture in the subsoil, and the 
top soil was dry only because of the 
frest cracks, which opened it up to 
sun and air. 


Guernsey Cattle Club—The annual 
meeting of the American Guernsey 
cattle club will be held at Hotel Im- 
berial, 3lst street and Broadway, New 
York city, May 11. The business ses- 
sion. will open at 10.30 a m, will hear 
reperts for the year, elect officers, etc. 





If such treatment is neglected, flies 
will carry entangled on their hairy 
legs and feet these germs and con- 
taminate milk utensils, the nursing 
bottle, your foods, etc, etc, thus prov- 
ing not only an annoyance, but a 
true menace to health and life. 

Now, while the health authorities 
of our cities are doing their best to 
diminish this evil, the country com- 
munities, with their stables and their 
outhouses in close proximity to their 
homes, should do as much. 
this movement should become a na- 
tional one. 





Milk War—New England producers 
shipping milk to Boston are on a 
strike. The directors of the farmers’ 
organization recently met Boston 
dealers and asked for a continuation 
of last winter’s price, which is 44%c 
p 8%-qt can, Boston basis. From 
this amount is deducted the freight 
charge, high or low, according to dis- 


tance, the middle freight zone being | 


9c. Boston dealers declared they 
would give only 37%c a can, Boston 
basis, and farmers will hold their 
milk from the market May 1. Not 
in years have producers been so thor- 
oughly organized throughout New 
England, and the feeling is akmost 
unanimous for present prices or “no 
milk” for the market. 
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THEY THINK 
You Don’t Know 


Any one who thinks he can hide from you 
the fact that disk-filled or r 








The common | 


common cream separators are 
complicated and hardest to clean 
must think you never use your 
eyes. Any one who tries to con- 
vince you that disks or other con- 
traptions are necessary in a 
modern separator must think you 
know nothing of facts. 


es Eream Separators. 


have neither disks nor 
other contraptions, yet 
produce at least twice the 
skimming force, skim at 
least twice as clean, wash 
many times easicr, and 
wear a good many years 
Jonger than common, com- 

plicated separators. 


Thatis why far- 
mers all over the world call 
Tubulars “The World's Best,” 
and it explains why Tubular 
Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined and why 
Tubulars probably replace 
more Common separators than 
any one maker of such ma- 

_—. sells, Late hy 
iggest separator works. 
Branch lactovies in Canada 
and Germany. i 
ogue No. 
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THE SHARPLES SEP. 
Weer ClisTER TA Oo 


Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 0 
erento, Can., Winnipes, — — 
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Cream Separators 
Save $12 to $20 per Cow 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over all Gravity Setting Systems 
and $5.00 to $7.50 per cow 
Over all other Separators 
Holds World’s skimming Record 














\ el FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, of 


























Tt is most truly said that first 
impressions are usually the 


First Impressions Count. 


best. When 
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(7) 
GET BIGGER 
MILK PROFIT! 





s end learn hew this 
Chemptce Milk Cecler Aerator 
milk in finest condition for market or 
‘tter making. Simple to use, no trouble 
to keep clean, nothing te wear out, net 
cost! the 


free te 





—even bad old illed deetore 
have abandon y and simple 
tting: just a little attentinn 
—and your money refunded if 
Cures most cares pias tain dag 
wing the horse sound 
particulars given in 


"Vererloeny havicun™ 
be ate eager BE 
921 Calon Bock Wards, Okhente, Ii 





‘NEWTON'S HEAVE 





Won Grand Prize, Seattle, ty) 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
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pests. Improves the coat. 
Cures MANGE. Harmless. 
Sanitary. 25 Cente a Bar. 
THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY 
BOX 444 CINCINNATI, OM 
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Nitrate of Soda 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Oderiess  — 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Grass has given an in- 
creased crop of 1000 Ibs, of barn- 
cured Hay. 

Prime hay has sold for $25 per 
ton in New York this season. 


Books on the crops which 
interest you will be sent free. 


Send mare and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
“trate Propaganda 
71 Nasseu Street, New York 
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Legislation moves slowly at Wash- 
ington. The apple packing and grad- 
ing bill known as the Lafean measure 
never got beyond the house committee 
on agriculture. The belief is quite 
general in fruit circies that it will 
come up again another year, and with 
@ better chance of success, As noted 
in these columns at the time, the bill 
was given careful hearing and very 
generally supported by commercial 
fruit interests. Aside from General 
Apathy, who is responsible for the 
death of many measures presented to 
lawmakers, about the only real oppo- 
sition to the Lafean bill came from the 
Pacific northwest. 

Another measure intended for the 
common good, also introduced by Con- 
gressman Lafean, is that providing 
for an experimental parcel post sys- 
tem to be confined entirely to rural 
delivery routes operating from post- 
offices located in not to exceed four 
counties in the United States. It has 
been hope by friends of postal prog- 
ress that some such experiment would 
be given a fair trial. This measure 
provided that the postmaster-general 
should report to congress next Decem- 
ber the result of such experimental 
local parcel post. This bill had not 
been reported up to the middle of 
April, and Representative Lafean 
writes us that he is not oversanguine 
that it will be reported during the 
present session. “For several con- 
gresses I introduced bills providing for 
the establishment of a rural parcel post 
along the line ‘suggested by former 
Postmaster-General Meyer,” writes 
Mr Lafean. “Seeing the determined 
opposition to these I introduced a bill 
for the purpose of showing by practi- 
cal demonstration that rural parcel 
}ost is not only practical, but prof- 
itab > as well. If advocates of rural 
parcel post were only as active in 
their campaign as are their opponents, 
there would Le no question as to its 
establishment. From what I can as- 
certain, sentiment is growing every 
day for the establishment of rural 
parcel post.” 


Making Bordeaux 

The best way to make it is to sus- 
pends a certain number of pounds of 
copper sulphate in a barrel with an 
equal number of gallons of water; that 
is, if you have 20 pounds of sulphate 
you will have 20 gallons of water. 
The sulphate should not be dumped 
into the barrel, but hung in a burlap 
sack at the surface, so as to dissolve 
completely. It would not probably all 
dissolve if thrown in the bottom, This 
is the first step. 

When the sulphate is all dissolved, 
slake a number of pounds of fresh 
quicklime in another barrel in just 
enough water to cover it. Stir con- 
stantly until the lime is all dissolved, 
then add more water and stir antil 
there are as many gallons of white- 
wash as there were pounds of lime, 
that is to say, 20 and 20. After strain- 
ing this mixture through sacking to 
get rid of the lumps, this second step 
will have been made. Now we are 
ready for the actual mixture. In a 
barrel containing 20 gallons of water 
put four gallons of the lime solution 
and stir thoroughly... Then in another 
barrel add six gallons of the copper 
sulphate solution to 20 gallons of wa- 
ter, and stir. The last step is to al- 
low these two mixtures to run to- 
gether through two short pieces of 
hose into another barrel. It is the 
best way to make the mixture. 

Another way is to dip up the two 
solutions and pour them _ together 
into the final barrel. Two men should 
do this, one on each side of the bar- 
rel, and the two streams from the 
two pails should be made to flow to- 
gether so as to churn the mixture up 
thoroughly. This mixture is used for 
hardy foliage, such as apple, pear 
and potato. If to be used on such 
tender foliage as -peach, plum and 
cherry, one or two more pounds of 
lime are added and the amount of 
water increased to 75 gallons, other- 
wise the foliage will probably be in- 
iured. 





ON THE FARM 


A New Jersey correspondent is in 
trouble over an unsightly hiliside. It 
covers a couple of acres and is not 
unusually steep. Years ago it was 
cultivated, but given over to neglect, 
it has become conspicuous for its gul- 
lies and washes, with scanty grass 
and its numeous weeds. He does not 
want to plow, so what shall he do? 

I think plowing is the sort of 
treatment it requires. Of course, disk- 
ing and seeding to grass will help, 
but to do a real good job, call in a 
pair of big horses and a heavy plow 
and give the land an airing and stir- 
ring such as it never has had before. 
The soil won’t wash away. Espe- 
cially is this true if a deep furrow is 
turned and the strips run opposite 
the slope of the land. Washing of 
the hillside, you know, results most 
frequently because of shallow plow- 
ing. It seldom results when a furrow 
6 or 8 inches deep is turned under. 
When treated in this way the weeds 
will be covered, the soil helped, and 
the land put in fit condition for a 
good stand of grass. It is the best 
way I know of handling such old 
spots. Of course, before seeding to 
grass, let the land be thoroughly har- 
rowed and the soil compacted so as 
to provide the right kind of seed bed 
for the tiny grass seed. 


Ridding Land of Moles 


A Brooklyn reader of American 
Agriculturist is troubled with ground 
moles. He finds that this animal not 
only ruins the crops, but tears up the 
garden. What shall he do about it? 

Some people like moles because 
they are always after insects, and, 
therefore, regarded a benefit. The 
trouble with them, however, is that 
they burrow so extensively in lawns 
and about the roots of garden plants 
as to cause considerable damage. I 
have often caught them in their bur- 
rows in the evenings by shovel and 
spade and have also used traps. The 
most satisfactory way, however, is to 
use carbon bisulphide. In using this 
chemical pour about an ounce in the 
burrows, and close the burrow imme- 
diately thereafter. The fluid may be 
poured into the burrow directly from 
a bottle, or, perhaps, preferably a 
wad of cotton or other substance may 
be saturated and rolled in the hole. 
The gas will spread quickly and end 
the moles. Remember this substance 
is very inflammable. 


Pasturing Alfalfa 


A Pennsylvania subscriber writes 
that his small alfalfa patch is look- 
ing fine, and wonders if he may pas- 
ture it with a few pigs. He has heard 
that others have pastured their al- 
falfa fields and have found no criti- 
cisms to offer to the practice. 

Until alfalfa growing is established 
in the east, as little pasturing as pos- 
sible should be resorted to. I know 
that the Kanas farmers pasture al- 
falfa continually during the summer, 
but their alfalfa is more at home 
with them than it is with us. 

My feeling is that our patches and 
little fields are too valuable to give 
over to any risk that may result from 
turning pigs or cattle onto them. I 
much prefer to use the patches, if 
they are not used for hay, for soiling. 
In this way the alfalfa can be fed 
green in the stable or feeding racks 
and the hogs or cows kept out in the 
alfalfa field. When the land is very, 
very dry, the pasturing will do little 
or no injury, but if the soil is at all 
wet, the land is bound to be hurt. 
My advice, then, is to keep all stock 
away from the alfalfa patches.—{C. 
Ww. B. 





A Cheap Silage—Twenty-three acres 
of corn after rye, planted June 1, with 
cow peas drilled between rows at the 
first cultivation, produced at the New 
Jersey experiment station, 214.8 tons 
of silage. The total cost was $3.51 p 
ton in the silo. ‘ 
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New Yor state raised some wender- 
ful corn in the American Agriculturist 
contest occurring 1889. Alfred Rose 
of Yates. county made 191 bush- 
els. of crib-cured shelled corn from 
ehe acre, Early Mastodon, one kernel 
every foot in rows 3 feet apart. His 
expenses were returned at $62 per 
acr@ value of unexhausted manure 
$16, met expense per bushel 16 cents. 

B. Gedney in Westchester county, 
N Y,y made 112 bushels of crib-cured 





shelled. corn, King Philip variety, 
and his cost figured 54 cents. per 
bushel 


The first prize crop in the American 
Agriculturist corn contest of 1889 was 
239 bushels of crib-cured shelled corn 
raised by Z. J. Drake in Marlboro 
county, S C.. That was the greatest 
crop ever produced. An extraordinary 
amount of plant food in various 
formis:*was applied to the contest 
acre, running up the total expense to 
$264, but $158 worth of unexhausted 
manuré remained in the soil. Making 
this -allowance, the cost per bushel 
averaged 44 cents. The feeding and 
manural value of the crop produced 
figured up $182, compared to $146 
for the: Rose crop, $76 for the Wells 
crop and $71 for Towne’s crop. Mr 
Drake ~eceived the American - Agri- 
eulturist first prize of $500, a like 
ameunt from the state of South Caro- 
lina, and sold 200 bushels of his corn 
for $1000. It was widely distributed 
for seed purposes and has profound- 
ly promoted corn culture throughout 
the south: 


How the 239-Bushel Crop Was Fed 


Late in February 1000 bushels sta- 
ble manure and 500 pounds each of 
manipulated guano. cottonseed meal 


Profit in Commercial Tomatoes 


GEORGE W. HOLSINGER, KANSAS 





The disposition of the crop will de- 
termine the method of picking. If 
the tomatoes ¢ e to be pnt on the 
market for immediate sale and use 
they should -be picked when about half 
colored, but if they are intended for 
can..ing or catsup they should be thor- 
oughly ripe before picking. Half-ripe 
tomatoes are hard to pick, and if cat- 
sup is to be made, unless thoroughly 
ripe, the product is off the _ color. 
Tomatoes.for market should be picked 
in oak stave or other rigid baskets 
to prevent mashing, and should be 
stemmed and wiped. If the stems are 
not removed they are likely to punc- 
ture other tomatoes, which necessarily 
means loss. All cracked and cat-faced 
ones should be put into another grade. 
Only the perfectly smooth ones should 
be put into the market grade. 

For canning and catsup the local 
conditions will govern as to wiping 
and sorting. With us we sell the crop, 
including all the ripe ones, whether 
perfect, cracked or specked. At the 
factory they are thrown into vats and 
washed and sorted, thus saving us a 
lot of tedious work in a very busy 
time. The factory people only insist 
that the tomatoes be fully ripe. 





Cultivating Cucumbers — In the 
north it is hardly safe to plant cu- 
cumbers until the middle or last of 
May. The crop may be planted even 
as late as the latter part of June. 
Prepare the ground thoroughly as 
for corn and mark out in rows 5 to 
6 feet apart each way. From 10 to 


12 seeds should be planted at the in- 
foot across, cov- 


2 


tersections in hills a 








— e 
”. 


conditions favor the enterprise. 


and- kainit were broadcasted on the 
acre and then plowed under. Fol- 
lowing the plow, 600 bushels whole 
cottonseed were strewn in -the fur- 


rows. A subsoil plow was run through 


at a depth of 12 inches. The land 
was well. harrowed and the rows 
planted alternately March 2, 3 and 6 
feet apart. An improyed strain -of 


the common Gourd variety of south- 
ern white dent corn was planted, five 
or six kernels being dropped to each 
foot of the-row. It was planted in 
the rews 5 inches deep, but covered 
only 1 inch. At the first hoeing the 
plants were thinned to one stalk 
evéry 5 or 6 inches, the missing spots 
replanted. On April 20 the 6-foot 
spaces were plowed and a mixture 
composed of 200 pounds each guano, 
kainit, cottonseed -meal, acid phos- 
Phate and bone meal was applied 
and hoed in. ~On May 15 the 3-foot 
spaces were plowed, 300 pounds ni- 
trate soda sown and worked in. On 


May 25, 200 pounds guano were ap- 
Plied in the wide spaces. Another 
application of 500 pounds each of 


fuano, cottonseed meal and kainit 
was put on June. 8, arid.400- pounds 
Ritrate soda June. 1%.' “The crop was 
harvestea November 25. 





A WELL-EQUIPPED TEXAS APIARY 


Great quantities of honey are produced for market in Texas where 
) The apairy here shown is well located, 
with many orchard trees adjacent, and much sunshine possible. 


ered about 1 inch deép, and the soil 
well pressed down. On small areas 
and in garden culture it-is usual to 
place a shovelful or two of well-rot- 
ted manure or compost under each 
hill, covering the manure a couple of 
inches deep with earth before plant- 
ing the seed. On poor soils the addi- 
tion of the manure to each hill is es- 
pecially desirable. . Keep the ground 


cultivated between . the hills doth 
ways and loosen the soil about the 
plants after each rain. After the 


plants are well up and serious danger 
from insect pests is past, thin out 
the number in each hill to the three 
most vigorous. 





Cultivating Early Celery—During 
the season celery plants require thor: | 
ough shallow cultivation. The stalks 
may be blanched by setting a tile over 
each plant, wrapping it with paper 
or. setting up boards along the side 
of the rows to exciude the light. 
Banking the rows with earth is not 
generally practiced with early celery, 
since the hot weather of summer usu- 
ally induces rot. 
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FREE 


To Farmers 
An Illustrated Book That Tells 
How To Make and Use Concrete 


This interesting and instructive book—“Concrete Construc- 
tion About the Home and on the Farm’’—will be sent free. It 
is a complete handbook on the use of concrete. It con- 
tains 168 pages and 150 illustrations. In it you will find 
plans and specifications for concrete cellars, chicken-houses, 
barns, stables, walls and fences, piggeries and other farm 
structures. Write for your copy of this book today. 
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The basis of concrete is cement, and ATLAS is the cement 
you should use when building with concrete. ATLAS 

is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. It contains 
no furnace slag. There is only one quality of ATLAS 

manufactured—the best that can be made and the 


same for everybody. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland 
CEMENT Company 
Dept. 28 
30 Broad Street, New York 
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tato Digger Dowden 


Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops, 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
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Millions in Fruit Losses 











The middle and central west has 
been. again visited bya disastrous cold 
wave, accompanied by snows, carry- 
ing with it losses, which, according to 
first estimates, mount into millions of 
dollars. Following the severe and 
disastrous storm of a week earlier 
came the notable cold ‘wave of last 
Saturday and* Sunday, the freezing 
temperatures playing havoc with buds, 
blossoms and fruits, and also threaten- 
ing serious damage or. delay to some 
of the small grain’ crops. Killing 
frosts were reported from Ohio and 
Kentucky on the east to Kansas and 
Nebraska on the west, the temper- 
_ature’ being the lowest at this date in 
a generation. Snow fell to depth of 3 
inches or more Saturday and Saturday 
night at points as far south as Spring- 
field, Ill, with the mercufy below the 
freezing point throughout much of 
Ohio, Indiana and westward, while 
stiow flurries were in evidence even as 
far south as Tennessee. This week’s 
advices direct from farmers to Amer- 
icdn Agriculturist confirm the tele- 
graphic news reports and accentuate 
the situation from Ohio westward. 

As to actual damage, only the gen- 
éral fact of serious measure can be 
stated now. Estimates covering 10 
states run all the way to 30 million 
‘dollars; but it is always very easy to 
ovérestimate on occasions of this kind. 

the enormous losses naturally took 
place in fruit orchards and gardens, It 
is most serious in the early blooming 
sorts, such as,peaches, plums, cher- 


.ing. 
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ries and pears, with the situation in 
apples still problematical. Discourag- 
ing reports come from the Michigan 
fruit belt, where orchards were in- 
deed hard hit. From many parts of 
the northwest come reports indicating 
damage to barley, oats, rye and corn. 

From now on every day must 
count. It is full late, yet with favor- 
able climatic conditions, gratifying 
recovery is possible in field crops: 
The soil is repofted in fine condition 
for plowing, and it is not too late for 
reseeding. We hav@ known corn 
planted as late as the first of June in 
northerly latitudes to bring harvest 
returns as high as 57 bushels to the 
acre. Of course, right here is the 
suggested necessity of the very best 
of. work in cultivation and care of 
this crop. Small grains will be re- 
seeded over enormous areas with the 
hope’ of good -recovery.- . 

Doubtless @ very important part of 
the fruit crop has been wiped out, 
especially small fruits and tender or- 
chard varieties. But right here is a 
feature of encouragement worth not- 
Severe frost just at this time 
destroys countless millions of lice and 
other insects” which -fruit~ growers 
must. ordinafily battle... This ‘should 
give’ the residue of- the fruit crops in 
the frost ~ @ilicted” terfitory a better 
opportunity to. come through the pe- 
riod of growth ‘and development ina 
cléan,- healthy. manner, perhaps. re- 
sulting in better quality and better 
prices. Pennsylvania and New York 
had splendid, soaking rains last week, 
effectually breaking the drouth, and 
additional moisture has visited the 
Atlantic coast states during the early 
days of this week, in agreeable con- 
trast. with the snows and frosts of 
further west. The memorable freeze 
of April 23 and 24 in the Mississippi 
basin and the Ohio valley is most dis- 
astrous, entailing serious losses fo un- 
told numbers of farmers; but the 
crop year still has much of promise, 
with optimistic belief in a season 
which will carry generous harvests in 
the aggregate. 

The single board idea for supervi- 
sion of state institutions has pre- 
vailed in Ohio, This 
is constructive legisla- 
tion. It means much 
to the state. With 19 
distinct political boards abolished and 
these institutions managed by single 
board, with the appointments out of 
politics, the institutions will benefit 
and the state will save a lot of.money. 
Now let this good work be extended. 
Let the state educational institutions 
and the normal schools be adminis- 
tered by another single board and 
one more step of progress will be 
taken. Other states have done this, 
and under no circumstances whatever 
would they return to the old way of 
having many boards with rivalry and 
discord as the basis of control. Let's 
have féw dboards; they work better, 
they “serve. the -people better, they 
save midney for the State. 





Ohi06’s 
Single Board 





‘A Righteous Measure 


To establish a national forestry re- 
serve in «the Appalachian range. and 
in the” White. mountains, is the pur- 
pose of bill N@ 11,798, which has been 
reported-favorably by -the committee 
on agriculttife to the fiouse at Wash- 
ington. It ought to be passed with- 
out further delay. _“Three times it 
passed the senate,.and in the last 
congress passed the ‘house by a sub- 
stantial majority. ree presidents, 
McKinley, Roosevelt. and Taft, have 
been its outspokén advocates. The 
almost unanimous” sentiment. -of the 
progressive’ citizens of the country 
demands favorable action.” 

Our quotation igs from the report in 
behalf of the bill. The policy it es- 
tablishes will do much. to conserve 


the water supply and the waterways 
of the New. Engiand, middie and 
south Atlantic states, as well as con- 
serving their forests for all the 
people. 

We regret to observe that Charles 
F. Scott, chairman-of the house com- 
mittee on agriculture, opposes this 
measure. Perhaps this was to be ex- 
pected. We .do not. now recall any 
great measure of fundamental impor- 
tance for the agricultural interests of 
any section or of the whole country 
which Mr Scott has favored. It is 
too bad that such a man should be 
chairman of so important a commit- 
tee—still worse that Scott should even 
be suggested for secretary of agri- 
culture. Surely President Taft won’t 
make the.mistake of succeeding Wil- 
son by Scott, as much as the coun- 
try needs a live head to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 
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It is taken for granted that the 
up-to-date farmer has thoroughly pre- 
pared the seed 

Practice Intensive beds and put all 
Oultivation his fields in ex- 
cellent tilth. This 

being true, he will reap the maximum 
of benefit if he follows this thorough 
preparation with intensive and careful 
cultivation. It has been fully demon- 
strated that careful working of the 
soil is exceedingly profitable. It may 
seem a waste of time and effort to 
cultivate fields that are apparently in 
the very best of condition, but it pays. 
It conserves moisture, it destroys 
weeds before they are well started, 
it makes plant food available and in 
every way is an admirable practice. 
Do not feel that effort in the line of 
eareful cultivation is wasted. Inten- 
sive cultivation is one thing that will 
bring profit in spite of the vagaries 
of the season. More than that, the 
high price of land and labor, the 
advanced cost in every department of 
endeavor make it absolutely essen- 
tial that the land be forced to pro- 
duce the maximum yields. In addi- 
tion to this, careful cultivation at the 
right time increases. the. Productive 
capacity of the soil for years to come. 





To extract ‘$100,009 from. the- na- 
tional grange treasury for the. bene- 
‘fit of Bachelder’s “‘or- 
Grange Crisis “ gan’’*» may be the re- 
Accentuated sult of his .. latest 
: schéme. This Bmaz- 
is fully exposed in. our 
grange department this week. © The 
facts speak for themselves. Com- 
ment should be unnecessary. The af- 
fair may inyolve all the parties in 
costly litigation and, personal. liability. 
State, county and“local granges will 
not. tamely “submit to. “such. doings 
with their . national. .{unds,..- Money 
comes . too. hard. for farmers or 
Patrons to allow it to be thus squan- 
dered. 
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The demand for better administra- 
tion of the postoffice department is 
being acceded 

Effective to. Mr Hitchcock, 
Postal Progress the postmaster-gen- 
eral, has introduced 

various improvements and economies 
so successfully that the déficit for 
the first half of the current fiscal 
year has been reduced to $4,072,000. 
For the corresponding period in the 
previous fiscal year the deficit was 
$10,265,000. The largest actual sur- 
plus earned by the postoffice depart- 
ment in all_its history was $2,115,000 
for the quarter ended December 31, 
1909. It. is probable that for the en- 
tire fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
postal receipts will almost equal the 
expenditures, instead of having a 
deficit of $17,480,000, as was the case 
for the previous year. This im- 
proved financial exhibit demonstrates 
the conclusive truth of our editorif 
contention that an additional tax a 
the form of increased postage on sab- 
seriptions to newspapers and period- 
icals is entirely unmecessary. As Mr 
Hitchcock is showing, the depart- 
ment can be made practically self- 
sustaining under a businesslike ad- 
ministration, without changing the 
rates of postage. The improvements 


he has introduced during the past 
nine - months are only a beginning. 
Much greater progress should result 


in a few years. And the saving:thus 


far effected has been made in_ spite 
of continuing the present relatively 
high prices paid railroads for hau!- 
ing the mails. In addition to tiis big 
pay to the railroads, the dep rtment 
still continues to pay $4,000, “@cyear 
as réntal for railway mail carg.¢ The 
railroads are glad to furnish“freight 
cars or passenger cars for transport- 
ing the commodities or persons of 
the public at reasonable rates, but 
Uncle Sam not only pays full prices 
to the railroads for hauling his mails, 
but in addition thereto pays an an- 
nual rent for the postal cars equal to 
about. 530% on their cost! . 


The hearings on parcel post occu- 
pied several days before the house 
postal committee at 

Advance Washington this week. 
Parcel Post An irresistible array of 
fact and argument was 

submitted in behalf of the Bennet, bill 
This is the measure upon which all 
are now united who favor parcel post. 
Its provisions have been repeatedly set 
forth in these columns. The great need 
of a parcel post is felt by everyone. No 
valid arguments against it were pro- 
duced at the hearings this week. The 
Bennet bill provides for a local postal 
service, at nominal rates, within the 
limits of each rural delivery office. It 
does not extend these rates univer- 
sally. In this way are overcome the 
objections of country storekeepers to 
universal parcel post. It will be @ 
grand thing if congress will enact the 
Bennet bill without further delay. 
Write your representative at Wash- 
ington to support it. Such action will 
not only be good business for the post- 
office and the people, but it will be 
mighty good politics for both parties. 


Corn improvement is having another 
boost this year. The g6o0d accom- 
plished last season 
Hopeful Outlook by clubs and con- 
for Corn tests was so great 
that scores of clubs 
have been started in the east and the 
south this spring. Reports come from 
all sections outlining the work of the 
year. All speak favorably ofthe re- 
ception of the movement by farmers. 
Most hopeful of all, however, is the 
way the boys are taking hold. In 
western Tennessee 2500 boys have al- 
ready agreed to grow an acre each in 
competition. In Ohio, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Virginia and other 
states boys are also active. Just as 
last year 1200 boys in the south made 
an average of 60 bushels to the acre, 
so this year it is likely that the fathers 
will be beaten again. The fact that 
boys secured yields of 100 to 150 and 
@ven more bushels to the acre last 
year does not set very comfortably 
on the fathers’ minds. If the boys 
got so much why should the men let 
themselves be so badly beaten? Some 
of them got less than 40 bushels to 
the acre. Well, a good many men 
wort be so badly beaten this year! 
They’re copying the boys’ methods! 
This is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the agricultural«times. 











We have entire confidence in our 
advertisers. You may, too. See our 
guarantee, printed on this page. 
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The Success of Growing Apples de- 
pends very greatly upon the determi- 
nation and effort of the grower. Other 
things on the farm must-be made sec- 
ondary .te the orchard, especially at 
spraying time, if best results are de- 
sired. —[J,...H. Barclay, -. Middlesex 
sunty, NJ. ; 


Like Sunshine—Ous expe- 

so is. that. the best rene m for 
is the south side. of ah i, and 

then t soil a. gravelly Joam).with 
plenty. of. limestone in..it. In_ prepar- 
ing the land we recommend plowing 
deeply and using well-rotted cow ma- 
nure as @ ogy orebt Ti Be sone & 
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south African Federation About 
to Begin Its Career--A Govern- 
ment Similar to Canada’s 





The new South African federation 
will begin its official career with the 
epening of parliament May 31, under 
the constitution that has just been 
adopted. Herbert Gladstone, who has 


been elevated to the peerage under 
the title of viscount of Hawarden, 
has been appointed the first gov- 


ernor-general. Accompanied by the 
prince of Wales he will go to South 
Africa in May to be present when the 
new government is constituted and 
the first parliament opened. 

The new federation unites all that 
part of South Africa under the con- 
trol of the British government. It 
includes the colonies of the Trans- 
vaal, Natal, Cape Colony, the Orange 
River colony and Rhodesia, Basuto- 
land, Swaziland and Bechunaland 
territories. The combined population 
is over 6,000,000, of which 1,000,000 
are of European birth or ancestry, 
chiefly English and Dutch. The new 
federation is practically independent 
and has control of its own affairs 
with the exception of the right to 
make treaties with foreign nations. 


It occupies the same position with 
reference to Great’ Britain and 
ether nations as does Canada and 
Australia. 


Political History of South Africa 


The Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
cussed by Portuguese in 1486. The 
Dutch made the first actual settle- 
ment in South Africa in 1652. As a 
result of the Napoleonic wars, Great 
Britain took possession in 1806. Since 
then South Africa has been practi- 
eally under Brit.sh rule, although the 
Dutch inhabita..ts organized inde- 
(pendent republ.cs and fought des- 
perately to maintain them until final- 
ly in 1902 the Boers submitted to 
the power of Great Britain and the 
Orange Free State and South African 
republic were formally annexed to 
the British empire. In 1906 the Brit- 
ish government reorganized these col- 
onies on a liberal basis which was on 
the whole pleasing to the inhabitants. 
Through tact and wisdom, peaceful 
and prosperous conditions have been 
made to prevail between the British 
government and the people of South 
Africa. Since 1907 the process of 
combining the colonies in the central 














Norris 


George W. 

Nebraska member of congress who 

led republican insurgents in movement 
that stripped Speaker Cannon. of 
power through the rules committee. 





national government like that of Can<- 
ada and Australia has been going on. 
The Constitution on Trial 

Following conventions and confer- 
ences, a constitution was finally pre- 
pared, which, although ot altogether 
satisfactory to ali the people has been 
accepted for a trial of 10 years, with 
the understanding that it shall be re- 
vised at the end of that time. There 
has been some dissatisfaction over the 
question of the city of government. 
It has been finally decided that. for 
10 years the seat of government shall 
be at Pretoria in the Transvaal. The 
parliament is to meet at Cape Town 
and the supreme court is to sit at 
Bloemfontein. This comes about 
through a compromise, but it is ar- 
gued that it will be a good thing for 
the officials to travel about and be- 
come acquainted with conditions in 
the various localities. 

The parliament will be made up of 
a senate of 16 members, half of whom 
are nominated by the governor-gen- 
eral and half chosen by ballot by the 
houses of the several colonies or 
provinces and a house of assembly, 
consisting of 121 members elected in 
the same way the provincial legisla- 
tors are elected. The members of the 
parliament must have resided within 
the province electing them five years 
and must be a British subject of Eu- 
ropean descent. This bars out nati~ es. 
Cape Town was the only colony that 
favored granting the ballot to natives 
and they are allowed to participate 
in the election of representatives to 
the local legislature. 

An attempt was made to secure a 


provision in the constitution for 
woman’s suffrage, and the word 
“persons” 


which appears throughout 
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Albert J. Beveridge 


Republican senator from Indiana, who 
voted against Payne tariff bill. Promi- 
nent insurgent and new republican 
leader of Indiana. 





the constitution will probably be con- 


strued as to include both men and 
women as voters. | ° 
The salary of members of _ the 


South African parliament is $2000 a 
year. If a member is absent from 
roll call of either house he is to be 
fined $15 a day. 

The judiciary is organized similar 
to that of Canada, with a supreme 
court and two lower courts. 


The Governor-General 


The governor-general is the repre- 
sentative of the king. He has no au- 
thority to interfere with the internal 
affairs except as an impartial con- 
sular. His duties consist merely in 
the supervision of the welfare of the 
people and the consideration of ques- 
tions that affect the interests of the 
mother country, such as the collec- 
tion of customs duties and the public 
de’fense. He must have no part af- 
filiation and must express no partisan 
opinions. His term of office is at the 

leasure of the king. His salary is 

50,000 a year. He performs his du- 
ties with the advice of 2 council com- 
posed of a part of the executive 
branch of the government chosen by 
him to hold office during his pleasure. 


MONTHLY NEWS REVIEW 


The Last Days of Aldrich 





The time is very near at hand when 
the United States senate will be quite 
a different body from what it has 
been for many years. The retirement 
of Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
Hale of Maine and probably Depew 
of New York, will occur in March, 
1911. There will be a loss in expe- 
rience and knowledge of statecraft, 
which can only come through long 
experience in the retirement of these 
republican leaders. There will be a 
gain in substituting progressive, and 
it is to be hoped more impartial, if 
not more able leadership, for that 
which often has conserved the bosses, 
trusts and special interests. 

The venerable Senator Hale has of 
late been the nominal republican 
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Leroy Percy 
New senator from Mississippi. De- 
feated ex-Gov Vardaman after bitter 
fight in legislature. State primary this 
fall will choose between the two men, 


and Pere 
want Va 


leader of the senate by virtue of his 
position as chairman of the republi- 
can caucus. The actual leader, as 
everybody knows, has long been 
Senator Aldrich. This fact has main- 
tained a certain geographical pres- 
tige and power because both Aldrich 
and Hale are from New England. 
The insurgent movement in the re- 
publican party had its birth in the 
middle west, and today the insurgents 
are very strong in the middle west- 
ern and northwestern states, espe- 
cially. At the same time the spirit 
has manifested itself in the middle 
and New England states, as is proved 


will resign if a majority 
aman. He is a planter. 


by the frequent additions to the in- | 
surgent ranks of prominent members | 


of congress. 

With Aldrich and Hale out of the 
senate the most influential members 
of that body from New England will 
be Senators Lodge and Crane of Mas- 


sachusetts. Both are able and ex- 
pert in affairs political, but it is not 
expected thcy will be able to enter 


upon the succession to the leadership 
of Aldrich and Hale. The signs of 
the times indicate that senate leader- 
ship will pass to the middle west, and 
that, for some years at least, there 
will be no one man who can be called 


the boss of the senate, as has been 
the fact in the case of Senator Al- 
drich. 


There is still doubt as to whether 
Senator Depew will seek a re-election 
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Eugene N. Foss 


New member of congress from Massa- 
chusetts; elected by democrats tn repub- 
lican district. Advocates lower tariff and 
reciprocity with Canada. 
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A Bail that Stays 
Where You Put It 


You’ll never make a quick grab at 
a Liberty Lantern and find the bail 
down bytheside of the globe where 
it takes two hands to get hold of it. 
The bail of the “Liberty” sfays put. 


iberty 
anterns 


are always ready to pick up—hang 
up—or do anything else with that 
expedites business. 

The most convenient lantern in 
the world is the ‘‘ Liberty.” Fills, 
lights, cleans—easier and quicker 
than any other. Gives the best 
light, because the burner supplies 
enough air for perfect combustion. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After 
the Price is Forgotten.” —E. C. — 8. 
r 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO., Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














PROF. WEST DODD 
| This man and that trade mark 
have revolutionized the meanin 
of the word lightning rod ~ 

made 


Lightning Harmless 

| Prof. West Dodd’s wonderful inventions, 
The D. & S. Woven Copper Cable Light- 
ning Rod and D. & S. System of Instal- 
lation, are acknowledged by leading fire in- 
surance companies the world to be the 
only safe and reliable protection against the 
terrible ravages of lightning. 

Cuts your insurance bills _ 
Spring and Summer siorms are coming. 
Protect your home and the farm buildings. 

| Make yourself, your family, your stock 
and your property safe. 
D. & &. stanc; for that which is sound and 
reliable in lightning rod busiaess. Send for 
catalogue ‘book, The Laws and Nature of 


Don’t lock the door after the horse 
A 


stolen. Write to-day. postal will bring 
books free. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 
401 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, 
Mention A A When You Write. 































































THE -8ack/ Fail 


prapere ry 


The whiffletree on your buggy 
works on a pivot to equalize the 
strain on the breast collar. 

sHi@Ley PRESIDENT 
ize the strain on your shoulders 





























bweediiepantinGolet evel. 
trouser buttons. 


“Shirley Presidents” give comfort 
and longer wear Boenwns BO Epa part 
has to stand ali the strain. 

Steavyterhast works 


Madein Extra Heavy for 
Medium and — Weights for dress; 
Extra Lengths for tall men. 





50c from your dealer or from us. 
Guarantee ticket on every pair— 
Get them today. 
| a amt hs 
800 Maie Street 
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Oursimple me at egper ye 
ame | air-tight silo, en spettinn. 
vent possibility of ensilage 
uick, easy adjustment "Pithe ont 
‘ammer or wrench, Free access. 
Kivery stlo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free -atalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 
; SILO & MPO. OO., 
Fredertek, 
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ie Sex 28-8 Lali 
‘SILOS 4 
The kind you would buy } 
if acquainted with all. Cur- 






poss all others in Strength, 

urability, Convenicncc. 

Ask the man vrho uses one. 

Only Silos ane by U. 8. 

Government, W 

AlsoSilo Filling Machinery. gp 
Catalogs free. 




















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
MEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
S I LOs 
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| effects will be felt, 


| the earth and the sun, 
}an evening star. 





next winter. Following a long pe- 
riod of popularity and of political 
power, Senator Depew found himself 
suddenly discredited and stripped of 
influence because of the life insur- 
ance scandals in which he was in- 
voived, Slowly and quietly Depew 
has been trying to work his way back 
into public favor, and, although he 
is now an Old man, there has been 
evidence that he intended to seek an- 
other term in the senate. 

The past few weeks, however, he 
has neglected some good opportuni- 
ties to promote his political friends, 
and closely following the announce- 
ments that .ldrich and Hale were 
retired next March, has come the re- 
port from apparently good authority 
that a similar announcement would 
soon be made by Depew. He denies 
it now, however. 

Some of the republicans hope that 
if Depew is soon to retire he will do 
so at once in order to give the pres- 
ent New York’ legislature, which is 
republican, an opportunity to elect 
his successor. It is feared that the 
legislature to be elected next Novem- 
ber may be democratic and would, of 
course, elcet a democratic senator. 

One of the positions most often 
suggested for Theodore Roosevelt is 
that of United States senator in suc- 
cession to Depew. Shrewd observers 
of public affairs expect that Mr 
Roosevelt will either go into the sen- 
ate or consent to run for the presi- 
dency again in 1912 


Halley’s Comet 


The astronomers tell us that 
Halley’s comet is leisurely making its 
way toward the earth at the rate of 
some 200,000 miles an hour, and that 








vheeling around in its course it 
misses us by only 12,000,000 miles. Its 
long and shining tail, which trails 


through the skies for many millions 
of miles, will envelop the earth, it is 
said, on May 18. here is a great 
deal of speculation as to what will 
happen when the earth passes 
through the comet’s tail. Scientists 
do not agree as to what the tail is 
made of. It is apparently a great 
stream of gaseous light, and it is ex- 
pected that on May 18 there will be 
brilliant atmospheric effects; that the 
air will be filled with a strange phos- 
phoric glow, but that no disagreeable 
because the gases, 
however poisonous, will be so thin 
that they will not be noticeable. 

During April the course of the 
comet has been between the earth 
and the sun. May 17 the comet will 
rise at about3.30 a m and it will be a 
brilliant sight until the rays of light 
from the rising sun cause it to be 
obscured, it not being expected that 
it will be bright enough to be seen 
during the daylight of May 17. The 
18th the comet will remain between 
the sun and the earth for 14 minutes 
soon after midnight. Having crossed, 
in the early morning, from between 
it will become 
The head of the 
comet will appear to be enormous in 
size, but will set about the same time 
as the sun sets on that day, so there 
will not be much of an opportunity 
to view it that evening. 

The next evening, May 19, the 
comet will appear for a few minutes 
after sunset in the western sky, and a 
brilliant spectacle is predicted. Then 
the comet, tail and all, will have 
passed beyond the earth. On May 20 
the comet will be visible for an hour 
or more. During the rest of the 
month it ~ill set later and later, at 
the same time passing farther and 
farther away from the earth until 
it ceases to be visible. It will pro- 
ceed on its long and unknown 
course through the far-off realms of 
space, not to be seen again from the 
earth for 75 years. 





Storage Battery a Success 





It is announced at New York that 
the Hdison storage battery has been 
proved a success on street cars. The 
first storage battery car has been given 
several weeks’ trial on the 28th street 
cross town line in New York city. This 
car has been in constant use every day 
from 6.30 a m to 8.30 p m, most of the 
time crowded with passengers. Mr 
Edison claimed that the car could be 
operated at a cost of 2 cents a mile 
for power. The street railway men 
estimate the cost at 10 cents a mile. 
For the first three weeks’ trial the 
enst is said to have been less than % 


WHAT THE WORLD IS’ DOING 


cent a mile. The ordinary electric 
trolley car costs 5 cents a mile for 
power. 

This matter of power is not the only 
saving. The storage battery car does 
not need the expensive underground 
circuit system used in New York for 
street cars, or the overhead trolley 
wires. The cost of maintaining the 
underground circuit and pa ~~ By 
repairs is said to amount to $15, a 
year per mile. The storage battery 
car requires the maintainence of a 
simple track only. If the storage bat- 
tery has really been perfected it will 
ultimately mean that the elecric auto- 
mobile will take the place of the gaso- 
line machine, being cheaper, safer, 
cleaner and easier to operate, and 
small boats will also be operated ex- 
clusively by electricity. 





Beveridge at the Helm 


The passing of stand-pat republican- 
ism is apparently completed in the 
state of Indiana. The recent state con- 
vention turned the party leadership 
over completely from Fairbanks, 
Heminway, Durbin and Watson, to 
the insurgents of whom Senator Bev- 
eridge is chief in that state. The con- 
vention was a great occasion in the 
career of Beveridge. The speech he 
made there was the great effort of his 
life. In it he defended his action in 
voting against the Payne tariff bill. He 
denounced the new tariff law and said 
some harsh things against the conserv- 
ative republicans and the democrats. 
While attacking those of his own party 
whom he characterized as the powers 
of pillage, he spared no condemnation 
for the attitude of the democrats 
toward the tariff. Some of the things 
that he said were: 

“The coming battle is not so much 
between the political parties, as such, 
as between the rights of the people 
and the powers of pillage.”” “Demo- 
cratic senators actually proposed the 
most outrageous duties on the com- 
mon necessities of the people, which 
even Senator Aldrich could not sup- 
port.” “Ask the follower of Jchn W. 
Kern in Indiana and he will tell you 
that the democratic party in Indiana 
is controlled by Thomas Taggart of his 
Tammany hall, which prostitutes every 
consideration of public welfare to its 
own ends, just as Murphy’s Tammany 
hall does in New York, and Sullivan’s 
Tammany hali does in Tilinois.” 

Beveridge made no attack upon 
Pres Taft and the convention indorsed 
through its resolutions the administra- 
tion of the president. It also in- 
dorsed Beveridge for re-election to the 
senate and commanded his official 
course, which was equivalent to ap- 
proval of his vote against the Payne 
tariff bill. Especially significant was the 
plank in the state platform which de- 
clared in favor of a non-partisan tar- 
iff commission. 





Moving to Canada 


Figures have been compiled by our 
government measuring the tide of 
immigration of American farmers in- 
to the Canadian northwest during the 
11 months from March 31, 1909, to 
March 1, 1910. Over 12,000 heads of 
families carrying from $1000 to $5000 
each took up government homesteads 
in Canada, going from all parts of 
the United States, but particularly 
from the middle west. The total 
number of persons who went from 
the United States to Canada during 
this period was over 95, 

Our bureau of immigration esti- 
mates that these farmers carried in- 
to Canada over $95, . The 
bureau’s investigation shows that be- 
tween March 31, 1897, and March 31, 
1909, 425,000 persons left the United 
States to live in Canada permanent- 
ly. It is estimated that between 
March 31, 1897, and March 1, 1910, 
farmers from the United States have 
carried into Canada $520,830,000, 
practically all in gold. 

Of those who went last year 57,500 
were American born and 37,700 were 
foreign born. North Dakota lost over 
3400 heads of families, Minnesota 
1700, South Dakota, Michigan and 
Washington over 500 each, Wisconsin 
and Iowa over 400 each, Illinois 296. 

According to figures given out by 
the immigration bureau during Janu- 
ary, February and March of this year, 
244,900 immigrants arrived in the 
United States from all parts of the 
og with an average of about $50 
each. 








The Useful Rural Mail Box 


A suggestion for utilizing rural 
mail boxes as guide posts has been 
made by Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter-Gen DeGraw. For some time 
past the office- department has 
been work to secure uniformity in 
th kind of boxes provided for mail 
on rural delivery routes. All patrons 
of rural delivery have been urged to 
set up neat posts to which their mail 
boxes should be attached, and to 
paint both boxes an“ posts white. 
This tends to secure uniformity and 
at the same time serves notice that 
the box is under the protection of 
the laws which regulate the mail 
service. In addition to this the pa- 
trons are urged to paint their names 
and box numbers in black letters 2 
inches high on the boxes. This serves 
the same purpose as the front door- 
plate in the city, and makes it easy 
to find any resident on a rural route. 

The postmasters are asked to try to 
induce the county and other officials 
to paint on the posts supporting the 
boxes located at crossroads the names 
of the towns or villages to which the 
roads lead, and an arrow indicating 
the direction. This plan will furnish 
all the requirements for a guide post 
to serve the automobilists and other 
travelers who may wish to find their 
way. 

Mr DeGraw says that the postmas- 
ter at Kentor. O, has adopted a novel 
way of arousing the interest of rural 
delivery patrons in the service by 
sending out calls for meetings at cen- 
trally located points along the routes 
and then talking over matters with 
them. In this way the interest of the 
patrons is being aroused and sub- 
stantial results usually follow. Spe- 
cial pains are being taken to see that 
the roads are kept in good condition, 
and a local pride has been awakened 
which promises well for the future. 
The meetings have had an attend- 
ance running from 40 to 125. 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


A great religious convention will 
be held in Chicago May 3. It will be 
the first national congress of the lay- 
men’s missionary movement. About 
4500 representative men from every 
state in the union will attend. This 
laymen’s missionary movement pro- 
poses to evangelize the world within 
this generation. The keynote of the 
movement is based on the belief that 
if the successful business men of this 
country were to apply their time, 
their business ability and their pro- 
fessional experience to such a move- 
ment, the p.-pose of this mission 
could be accomplished. 

For the first time in history such 
a combination of power with the al- 
lied strength of the Protestant 
churches has united against the 
heathenism of the world. This is the 
greatest propaganda for Christianity 
ever known. 

Of the world’s entire population, 

to be 1,508 


which is su 500,000 000" J 
000, or one-third, are 


only 

mam OB as Christians. In order to 
carry forward this movement among 
the 1,000,000,000 who aré not Chris- 
tians, it is figured that $55,000,000 an- 
nually will be required for the work. 
This means, $1,925,000,000 spent in 
the next 35 years to evangelize the 
world. The ilaymen’s missionary 
movement says it can be done. 


Death of Mark Twain 


Samuel L. Clemens, best known by 
his pen name, Mark Twain, is dead. 
He was 74 years old. Mark Twain 
was America’s greatest humorist. His 
most famous books included Roughing 
It, Life on the Mississippi, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Pudd’n’- 
head Wilson, Innocents. Abroad, A 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, Fol- 
lowing the Equator, The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleburg, Eve’s Diary, 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, 
Christian Science and The Autobi- 
ography of Mark Twain. 

The humorist was born at Florida, 
Mo, on the very edge of the western 
frontier, November 30, 1835. His 
father was county judge and died 
when the son was 12 years old. This 
ended the ents education in the 
schools. The boy became a printer, 
a western newspaper man and a pilot 
on a Mississippi river steamboat. He 
took his pen name from the old pilot 
term for a two-fathom soundings. 
For a time he was city editor of the 
San Francisco Cail. —- he traveled 
extensively he Be the world, and 
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and lectures made him 


went inte the publishing 
The busi- 


his wri 
famous. 
business in New York city. 
ness was not well managed and failed 


in 1904. Mr Clemens assumed the 
debts of the firm, losing his own for- 
tune, and having a debt of over $100,- 
000. He immediately started upon a 
lecturing tour around the world, and 
wrote his book, Following the Equator. 
Every doliar of the debt was paid. 

Although a fun-maker, he was a 
great sympathizer and philosopher. 
His life had many sorrows, including 
the death of his wife and the death 
of his only son when two years old, 
and a daughter at the age of 24. 
Another daughter, Jean, an invalid, 
and the humorist’s favorite, died in 
her bath of epilepsy on last Christ- 
mas eve. He had been in poor health, 
and since then failed fast. While in 
Bermuda this winter he had »n attack 
of acute heart disease, but rallied 
erough to return to his home at Red- 
ding, Ct, where he died. He leaves a 
daughter, Clara, the wife of Gabrilo- 
witsch, the musician. Mark Twain 
smoked a great many cigars, wrote 
books propped up in bed and wore 
white clothes. 


Pittsburg Graft 

The work of the grand jury at 
Pittsburg that has been exposing 
graft in that city has at last ended. 
In its final -report it said that, al- 
though it believed further corruption 
existed, it would leave the work of 
showing it up to the new grand jury 
which was to convene this week. 
Some of the results of the prozecu- 
tion of graft in Pittsburg city coun- 
cils up to date are as follows: 
Amount of bribes revealed $140,500, 
smallest bribe paid $81.10. Out of 
155 members of the city councils 105 
were accused of grafting, 53 con- 








-fessed, 45 await trial, three are fugi- 


tives, three convicted are in prison, 
including one -banker. Seven bank- 
ers were indicted, three other per- 
sons are in prison and eight are ac- 
cused. One of the subjects of bribery 
was the effort of certain #ankers to 
secure deposits of city funds at low 
rates. 


Gov Patterson Wants Third Term 


Tennessee is in a turbulent condi- 
tion politically. Aside from the mer- 
its of the case, it has seemed to many 
in Tennessee that Gov Patterson was 
ever hasty in granting a full pardon 
to Col Cooper the moment it was an- 
nounced by the supreme court that 
the conviction of Cooper for the mur- 
der of Senator Carmack was affirmed. 
Be did not even wait for a formal 
petition to be made to him for execu- 
tive clemency by Cooper or his 
friends. 

Now Patterson announces that he 
is a candidate for the third term of 
governor. He is bitterly opposed to 
state prohibition and favors the re- 
peal of the law so far as it affects 
the cities of Memphis, Nashville and 
Chattaneoga, and does not want the 
law to apply to towns which had al- 
ready gotten rid of the saloon be- 
fore the law was passed. 


Millions for the Navy 


What a pity that Sec Myer cannot 
have the 32,000-ton battleship cost- 
ing $18,000,000 that he wants! Con- 
gress appears to have droppéd this 
project, or perhaps postponed it for a 
year, the house committee on 
maval affairs has accepted a :program 
Which provides for two *»dattleships 
Similar in design to the largest ones 
heretofore “buiit, costing about §$11,- 
900,000 each, two fleet colliers costing 
$1,000,000 each, four submarines cost- 
ing $500,000 each. The total of the 

4 Dill is $130,000,000, which is 
$5,000,000 less than the appropriation 
made iast year. There is strong op- 
position to this wholesale expenditure 
of the public money for the navy, and 
it will not pass the house without 
quite a fight. 

Rapid Progress at Panama 

Fast work continues to be done on 
the Panama canal. Under the orig- 
inal plan for the canal 103,795,000 cu- 
bic yards of material were to be re- 
moved, and that has been done ai- 
ready. Some time ago, in order to 
accommodate warships of the dread- 
aought type and the giant liners now 
being —. © the president ordered the 
widening and deepening of the big 
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ditch. That involved the removal of 
70,800,000 cubic yards additional, and 
that is all now remaining to be done 
in the way of excavation. The record 
made to date is without precedent in 
engineering projects. 


Development of the South 


Mechanica! industries have develop- 
ed to a wonderful degree during the 
last few years in the southern states. 
More than $600,000,000 of capital has 
been invested in manufacturing enter- 
prise during the last 10 years along 
the southern railway and its leased 
lines. Probably as much more has 
been invested in other parts of the 
south. Statistics gathered by the 
southern railway show that along its 
lines $104,000,000 has been invested 
in improvements during the last year. 
The value of agricuitural crops pro- 
duced in its territory was nearly $900,- 
000,000. Within this territory during 
the year 1909 $1,800,000 was spent for 
new churches; $3,300,000 for new 
schools; $10,000,000 for new business 
buildings; $32,000,000 for new houses. 
At the same time cities and towns 
hare spent some $12,000,000 for public 
improvements on the streets, sewers 
and water supply systems. 

These figures represent perhaps half 
the measure of growth in all the south 
in wealth and ability to make needed 
improvements as well as the expan- 
sion of business. Industrial develop- 
ment has been along all lines and 
throughout nearly every section uf the 
south. The cotton milis south of the 
Potomac had only about 1,700,000 
spindles and an investment of about 

000,000 in 1894. There are over 

1,000,000 spindles and $300,000,000 in- 
vested in the textile plants. Similar 
figures could be given to show the de- 
velopment of mining industries, iron 
and steel manufacturing and other 
lines of industry. 

The growth of cities and towns dur- 
ing the last 10 years is noteworthy in 
the south. Atlanta is adding from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of new 
buildings each year. The building rec- 
ord of Memphis for the past four years 
amounts to $16, . Knoxville, 
Norfolk and Chattanooga have doubled 
in population within the decad-. 
Greensboro, N C, has jumped from 
12,000 population in 1900 to 40,000. 
Lynch , Va, with 35,000 people, has 
$10,000, invested in the wholesale 
trade. The shoe jobbers alone do $9,- 
000,000 worth of business. Mobile, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, Savannah, 
Macon, Augusta, Meridian, Richmond 
and Birmingham show a big advance 
in population and business. 


Briefly Told 
A tunnel through the Andes moun- 


tains has been completed. It gives a 
direct rail route between Buenos Aires 











and Val . It is five miles long 
and 12, eet above the level of the 
sea. 


Closely following the election of 
James S. Havens as member of con- 
gress for the 32d New York district 
over George W. Aldridge, democrats 
throughout the state are. saying that 
he is -the logical candidate for the 
next governor of New York. 


One of the latest a alleged trusts to 
be indicted-by a federal grand jury is 
the window glass trust which it is 
alleged exists under the name of the 
Imperial window glass company. This 
corporation has been organized only a 
year. The indictment was returned at 
Pittsburg. 





For a few months the active head 
of the United States army is Gen 
Tasker Bliss. Gen Franklin Bell re- 
tired from the position of chief of 
staff April 22. His successor, Gen 
Leonard Woods, will not assume the 
duties of the office until the latter 
part of June. In the interim Gen 
Bliss will -be acting chief of the staff. 


The national department of justice 
has taken steps toward prosecuting 
those responsible for the cotton pool. 
The inquiry begins in New York city. 
Other corners and pools are under 
scrutiny. Wheat is among them. The 
department holds that these pools 
and corners are in violation of the 
anti-trust law. 








While the people of America are 
giving much attention to sending mis- 
sionaries to convert the people of for- 


of the faith at Constantinople has sent. 





a missionary to this country to begin 
the work. It is said that there are al- 
ready 2000 Mohammedans n the 


United States. There are 000 
under our flag in the Philippine 
Islands, 





The sixth world’s Sunday school | 
convention will be Leld at Washing- | 


ton, D C, May 19-24. It is expected 
to be the largest gathering of Sunday 
school forces ever brought together. 
Delegates will be present from every 
important country and a large num- 
ber will come from the United States 
and Canada. Some big mass meetings 
will be held besides meetings in sec- 
tions to consider various phases of 
Sunday school work, and one of the 
features of the mass meetings will 
be the singing of a chorus of 500. 


The United States government, as- 
sisted by state and city officials, is en- 
tertaining a royal party from China. 
Prince Tsai Tao, chief of staff of the 
Chinese army, brother of the prince 
regent, and uncle of the emperor, 
with a large and impressive suite, 
heads the imperial Chinese military 
commission which is making a tour 
of the world. The purpose is to 
study the armies and navies of the 
leading nations. Pres Taft and Sec 
of State Knox are extending many 
courtesies to the visitors. 








The house committee on postal af- 
fairs, of which Congressman Weeks 
of Massachusetts is chairman, is in 
a demoralized condition with refer- 
ence to the postal savings bank bill. 
Weeks himself is opposed to any kind 
of postal savings banks. It is un- 
derstood that Speaker Cannon ap- 
pointed him to his position because 
of that fact. The other members of 
the committee are of many minds, 
and not inclined to agree. This does 
not make the prospect good for the 
promotion of a satisfactory bill. The 
committee seems determined to have 
something different from the postal 
savings bank bill passed by the sen- 
ate, whatever it does. 





The federal government is trying to 
put a stop to bucket shops. Some big 
raids on these stock gambling places 
have been made in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Jersey City. 
The Western Union telegraph com- 
pany has come in for sharp criticism 
because its wires have been leased for 
the use of people running bucket- 
shops. The company replies that it 
cannot investigate the character of a 
client's business, but that, whenever 
notified that a wire is put to illegal 
use, the company discontinues the 
service. This explanation is incom- 
plete in view of the fact that the tele- 
graph company receiving m 
for transmission continually must have 
some .knowledge of the nature of the 
business transacted. 


POSTUM FOR MOTHERS 


The Drink that Nourishes and Sup- 
Plies Food fer Mother and Child. 











“My husband has been unable to 
drink coffee for several years, so we 
were very giad to give Postum a trial, 
and when we understood that long 
boiling would bring out the delicious 
flavour, we have been highly pleased 
with it. 

“It is one of the finest things for 
nursing mothers that I have ever seen. 
It keeps up the mother’s strength and 
increases the supply of nourishment 
for the child if partaken of freely. I 
drank it between meals instead of 
water and found it most beneficial. 

“Our five-year-old boy has been very 
delicate since birth and has developed 
slowly. He was white and bloodless. 
I began to give him Postum freely, 
and you would be surprised at the 
change. When any person remarks 
about the great improvement, we 
never fail to tell them that we at- 
tribute his gain in strength and gen- 
eral health to the free use of Postum, 
and this has led many friends to use 
it for themselves and children. 

“I have always cautioned friends to 
whom I have spoken about Postum 
to follow directions in making it, for 
unless it is boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes it is quite tasteless. On the 
other hand, when properly made, it 
is very delicious. I want to thank you 
for the benefits we have derived from 
the use of your Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A now 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and fell of human 
interest. 








There is a Roofing for your barn—that will never 


It (8° an artificial roofing—yet the aod ot 
preparations sre MOsesared ft. it @@ not 

Seana, eer Seer) Se Sanae—aner snow or ice 

in Winter—wover cracks, splits. blisters, warps or cracks. It is 

the @#@ roofing that ROVEr Needs paint or fre 

P@ pairs —the oaly kind you caa dcpend upon 





Roofing Slate 


Samnd eoeeenpehntty service an4 satisfaction 
ye 9 Look around and you Sad it om the roofs of 
schools, ch wate and 


Poe vlldines of af all kinds “ect because ft lo cheaper, fon 10} 

Sonne absolu dependable, eatisfac- 
tory and will not attract lightning. 

Whee build or order 8 roof of kind—epecify that 

See Greener y Binte be wend and enve money, 

all fusare trouble, and nate all fre and apark risks beside: | 


Send for Free Booklet “Roofs”? 

Containing sixteen pages of specific. preetics!, timely and help- 
ful hints that will save you money in the Gual selection of a new 
roofing for any building on your farm. Simply sign and mail the 
coupon below and we will send yweur copy By ee | 


The American Sex Green State Co. 
% Gost that pever wear ee { 
112 Street, Granville, 
be AI and Mail Tbis Coupon Tedaqeemesony 
The Amorican See Orees Siate Co. 
112Ctark Street, Graaviite, M. Y. 


Send the Book *‘Roofs'’ and name of the nearest dealer in 
Racing Shake $0 thie address: 
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This is the Home Edition of Amer- 
fean Agriculturist. It is edited and 
ete ee — 

ined CSMPIe OT Conse- 


a the ret Seats problems 
Bove ha ORK receive first 


Colediture, Our 
a large way 


and crops, a grange 
ices you get for farm ucts, 
a postal or send a letter = you 
want a question answered. you 
a gee serene SE 
or improve the farm let our other 
readers know about it. From now 
let’s work very close together. 
K me posted about what is going 
on in your vicinity; let the !etters 
come, 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


State Fair Plans 


At Syracuse last week plans were 
etarted for the dairy and horse de- 
partments of the state fair. The 
dairy department conference was at- 
tended by officers in charge last year. 
The most radical change is the agree- 
meént to have all exhibits of butter, 
cheese and milk received by Tuesday 
of: the week preceding the fair so as 
to give time for judging before the 
fair opens. Heretofore judges were 
unable to finish their work until the 
latter part of fair week, and ex- 
hibits were not marked early enough 
to give satisfaction. It is expected 
by the new plan to have al! exhibits 
judged and marked before the open- 
ing day. Most of the officers favor 
having three judges. Plans for util- 
izing the walls of the dairy building 
were considered, the aim being to in- 
crease the educational and interest- 
ing features as much as _ possible. 
Officers in attendance were: Commis- 
sioner Pearson, Sec Shaver, Super- 
intendent George A. Smith and as- 
sistants, W. E. Griffith, Horace Rees, 
R. R. Kirkland, C. A. Publow, Clerk 
Royal Gilkey,,H. C. Troy, H. A. 
Harding and Harris Noak. 

Prominent ,horse breeders attended 
the conference concerning the horse 
department, among them being E. A. 
Powell of Syracuse; John McLennan 
of Lowville, E. S. Aiken of Auburn; 
W. E. Hilman of East Bethany; W. 
F. Schank of Avon; F. D. Ward of 
Batavia; W. W. Smallwood of War- 
saw; Maj William Daniels of Ogdens- 
burg and Messrs Shaver, Harris, Da- 
vis and Pearson. Prizes and other 
departmental cetails were fully con- 
sidered. It is purposed to make a 
strong premium list of horses for 
strictly farm uses and to have some 
classes limited to farmer exhibitors. 
With these new departures it is ex- 
pected to have a much finer exhibit 
than ever before. Ample stable room 
is to be provided at a convenient lo- 
eation on the fair grounds and the 
best facilities possible for judging 
and seeing the farm horses without 
extra payment as was required last 
year on account of the change made 
in the fair grounds. 


What Legislature Is Doing 


Gov Hughes has signed the Merritt 
bill, appropriating $50,000 for use by 
the commissioner of agriculture to 
eradicate or prevent the spread of the 
brown-tail or gypsy moth in this state. 
The gypsy moth, which appeared in 
the state from Massachusetts a few 
weeks ago, Commissioner Pearson said, 
has been entirely eradicated, so far 
as known. The money will be used 
in preventing its further appearance 
as far as possible. Every shipment of 
trees from Massachusetts will be in- 
spected on entering this state. Another 
bill signed by the governor is that of 
Senator Platt, abolishing the limita- 
tion that there shall be not more than 
five expert butter and cheese makers 
to be appointed by the commissioner 
of agriculture. 

The wave of agricultural interest 
that ' as been in the air for some time 
has emphatically manifested itself in 
the legislature during the last few 
weeks, while in past years whenever 
an appropriation has been asked for 








wome agricu'tural purpose there has 
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“AMONG THE FARMERS 


always been some would-be economy 
advocate to raise the hue and cry of 
extravagance. But this year bills ap- 
propriating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for agricultural purposes have 
been passed by the legislature without 
a murmur of protest. Including the 
gypsy moth bill, signed by the gov- 
ernor, many of them have been acted 
upon during the last week. The as- 
sembly passed the Frisbie bill, appro- 
priating $50,000 to establish an agri- 
cultural school at Cobleskill; the Del- 
ano bill for an agricultural school at 
Morrisville; the Oliver bill, appropri- 
ating $8000 for six additional agents to 
enforce the pure food laws in New 
York, Rochester and Buffalo; and it 
has advanced to third reading the Mer- 
ritt bill, raising the salary of the com- 
missioner of agriculture from $5000 to 
$7000 a year. This merely puts his 
salary on @ par with other state of- 
ficers. In the supply bill, which was 
passed this week, are many agricul- 
tural items, including $10,000 for ad- 
vertising the mierits of New York state 
farms. The senate has passed the 
Lupton bill, appropriating $50,000 for 
a school of agriculture on Long Is- 
land. This bill now goes to the gov- 
ernor. 

The following agricultural bills have 
been introduced during the past week: 
By Mr Merritt, making a minimum 
penalty for violation of the bob veal 
law of $1. for each calf for the first 
offense and $10 for the second; by 
Mr Lupton, directing the commis- 
sioner of agriculture to establish in 
his department a bureau to have 
supervision over poultry, orchard, 
garden, dairy and other farm products 
consigned to commission merchants to 
be sold; by Mr Boshart, three bills 
mending the agricultural law in rela- 
tion to commercial] fertilizers; in re- 
lation to concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs, and reducing from five 
to three days .the time the owner of 
an impounded dog is given to pay the 
penalty of $10 for the release of his 
dog, after it is found not to be af- 
fected by rabies. 





Spring Hop Activities 


Winter treated roots kindly in prac- 
tically all hop growing districts. Re- 
ports from Wash, Cal, Ore and N Y 
show hops in almost every locality 
came through the winter in fine con- 
dition, and comparatively little grub- 
bing of killed roots is necessary. 
Work is well along, keeping step 
with the advanced spring weather and 
hop growers are generally in good 
spirits. On the Pacific coast occa- 
sional reports state that the acreage 
in Cal may be increased about 10% 
Current prices in Cal, for what few 
1909 hops remain, are 12% @15c p 
A correspondent states that in Ore, 
very little grubbing will be done and 
current prices for last year’s hops 
are about l5dc, but there are few hops 
to be sold. In Wash some growers 
have recently received 17c, but there, 
too, the market is dull, In N -Y, 
spring work is well advanced and 
stocks of last year’s hops well re- 
duced, At New York city, prices for 
prime Pacific coast hops are 17@18c 
p lb, and state hops 24@25c. 

As far as I can learn, the hop roots 
have come through the winter in good 
shape in the newest yards. The acre- 
age will not be increased. The pres- 
ent acreage is light, and what few 
stocks on hand are quiet.—[J. P. 
N., Ontario County, N Y. 

Hops have wintered well, and acre- 
age will not be reduced. Some plant- 
ing will be done, possibly 10% of the 
present acreage. Old stock is practi- 
cally out of farmers’ hands. Growers 
are not enthusiastic over the crop, 
preferring grain.—[V. F. R., Schoharie 
County, N Y. 

Hops have come through the winter 
in fairly good shape. Grubbing is ac- 
tive, but few dead hills are found. 
Acreage is likely to be increased 5 
to 7%. As far as can be judged at 
this early date, indications are favor- 
able to production equal to last year. 
Probably there are not to exceed 700 
bales of last year’s hops in farmers’ 
hands in this county. Present prices 
range from 27 to 30c p 1b.—[H. S. D., 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

We are busy grubbing hops, and 
find that they have wintered better 
than usual. Acreage will not be 
changed materially from last season. 
Some new yards will be planted this 
spring. The bearing acreage will be 
about the same as in 1909, and we are 
all sold out.—[S. A. Y., Otsego Coun- 
wi 3a ‘Y. 

I think hops have wintered in fair 
shape,. but it is too early to tell for 
certain. About the same amount is 
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béing set that is grubbed out. There 
is practically nothing doing in hop 
sales.—[D. E. 8., Otsego County, N Y. 


Lehigh Valley Farm Work 
The agricultural work which will 
be undertaken by the Lehigh Valley 
railroad has been mapped out along 
the following lines: There will be no 
attempt to establish either an experi- 
ment station or model farm along the 
line of the road. If work of this kind 
is desired, it can be shown by many 
model farms already conducted by in- 
dividuals - covering practically all 
types of agriculture. The work will 
really be along extension lines. 

F. R. Stevens, the agriculturist of 
the railroad company, will go into 
localities and address farmers on 
those subjects in which they are m st 
interested, after which he will spend 
as much time in the vicinity as may 
seem advisable, consulting individual 
farmers, examining individual farms, 
and in talking with farmers about 
matters of soil fertility, feeding ani- 
mals, spraying trees and other prac- 
tical farm topics. Inasmuch as dairy- 
ing is an important subject along this 
railroad, the question of milk will be 
discussed in all of its phases, together 
with the growing of clovers and al- 
falfa. This will be done for two rea- 
sons. First, because clover and al- 
falfa furnish large amounts of food 
an acre; and second, when these crops 
are started on farms a rational rota- 
tion of crops will be possible. Thus 
clover can be plowed under eve-.y 
three or four years and alfalfa when 
its condition warrants. 

It is Mr Stevens’ opinion that the 
solution of fertilizing problems lies 
along this line. Feeding stuffs have 
increased in ice and lands have be- 
come depleted. If clover and alfalfa 
will cut down the cost of feed, and at 
the same time assist in maintaining 
the fertility of the land, a double re- 
sult wii be gained. During the win- 
ter months there will be discussions 
on feeding, the construction of dairy 
barns and the care of farm animals. 


Northern New York Farm Train 


The New York Central railway will 
start an educational train through 
the dairy and farming sections of 
Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, 
Franklin and Clinton counties. Leav- 
ing Utica on Tuesday, May 10, the 
following stops will be made: Boon- 
ville, Lyons Falls, Lowville, Carthage, 
Sacket Harbor, Cape Vincent, 
Chaumont, Antwerp, Gouverneur, De 
Kalb Junction, Messina Springs,Pots- 
dam, Canton, Lisbon, Madrid, Nor- 
wood, Winthrop, North Lawrence, 
Moria, Bangor, Malone, Burke,..Cha- 
teaugay, Cherubusco, Ellenburg, Alto- 
ma, Moore’s Junction and Champlain, 
Evening meetings will be held at 
Chaumont, Canton, Malone - and 
Champlain. The trains will be run 
under the auspices of the state col- 
lege of agriculture at Ithaca and 
assisted by the faculty of the 
state school of agriculture at 
Canton, the state department of 
agriculture, the state forester and 
the state grange. The cow Zelma, 
celebrated for her milk production, 
will be with the train. There will be 
demonstrations and lectures upon 
farm crops and management, . ferti- 
lizers, orchards, spraying, pruning, 
forestry, etc. Announcements ~ will 
be made by posters of the time the 
trains will arrive and depart from 
stations. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Apr 25—Last week 
the market for steers ruled dull to a 
shade lower on Wednesday, but at 
the close of the week was fairly 
steady; bulls continued to sell strong, 
closing firm to 15@25c higher; fat 
cows were a shade lower Wednesday, 
closing steady at the decline. There 
was a brisk trade in live calves 
Wednesday at a further advance of 25 
@50c, but late in the week prices 
eased off fully 25c. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $6.75@8.85, 
oxen 5.50@7, bulls 4.30@6.75, cows 3 
@6.12%, veals 7@10.25, culls 5@7, 
mixed and buttermilk calves 6@7. 
Milch cows were in good demand at 30 
@60 ea. 

Today there were 33% cars of cattle 
and 7140 calves on sale. Steers on 
more liberal receipts sold very slowly 
at a decline of 15@25c, with 6 cars 
held over; bulls ruled strong; cows 
firm to 15e higher, with some sales of 











medium and thin cows 25c higher. 
Veals on heavy supply fell off 50@ Tie 
from last week’s closing prices. Steers, 
av 770 to 1385 Ibs, sold at $5.50@8.50 
p 100 Ibs, including 11 cars Pa steers 
at 6.50@8.35, weights as given above, 
2 cars western steers, 1290 to 1340 Ibs, 
8.40@ 8.50, 1 car Va steers, 1200 Ibs, 
8. Bulls sold at 4.75@6.25, cows 3.2 
@5.80, veal calves 7@9.75, general 
sales at 8.50@9.25, culls 5@6.50, but- 
termilk-fed calves 5.50@6, barnyard 
and fed calves 3.50@5. 

Sheep held firm last week until 
Thursday, when there was an easier 
feeling, the market closing 25c lower. 
Lambs were a little easier on Wednes- 
day for such as were offered, and on 
Friday prices were 15@25c lower, with 
some sales of undergrades 50c lowers 
market closed weak all around. The 
selling range for the week was: Un- 
hora sheep $5.75@8.50, unshorn culls 

4.50@5.75, clipped sheep 5@7.5) 
clipped culls 3.25@4.50, clipped lambs 
7.50 @ 9.25, end iF culls 6.50@7.50, 
wooled lambs 8@10.50, Md _ spring 
lambs 11, and a few NY spring lambs 
sold by the head at 4.50@6. Today 
there were 6% cars of stock on sale; 
very little demand and feeling easier, 
with 4 cars unsold. A few poor te 
medium clipped sheep sold at 4@6 p 
10% lbs, wooled at 5@7, ordinary te 
good wooled lambs 9@10, ordinary te 
prime clipped lambs 8@9.10, clipped 
culls 7, a bunch of fair state spring 
lambs 5 ea. 

Hogs fell off again Wednesday 15@: 
35c, but ruled a trifle firmer later in 
the week, closing strong. Today there 
were about 270 hogs on sale. — Prices 
were 10@15c higher, with sales of N 
Y hogs at $9.90@10 p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was moderately active last 
week in all parts of the city. Offer- 
ings were more liberal, prices ruled 
steady for prime and choice grades, 
with inferior offerings slow and gen- 
erally a trifle lower. Choice heavy 
drafters sold at $300@400 p head, 
chunks 225@275, fair to good, sound 
second-hand horses 125 @ 225. 

At Buffalo, last Monday there ar- 
rived 185 cars of cattle which met a 
market 10@20c lower than a week 
ago on best grades, but with practi- 
cally same quotations on others 
Prime steers sold at $8@8.30 p 100 
lbs, 1200 to 1400-Ib steers 7.40@7.90, 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 6.25@8, choice 
heifers 6.75@7.25, common to fair 
5.75 @6.50, choice cows 6@6.50, bulls 
4@6.’50, feeders 3.75@6, veal calves 
8.65 @ 8.90, choice up to 9.25, heavy 
calves 6.25@6.75, light 7@7.75, milch 
cows 25@70 ea. Sheep of all kinds 
sold well, with best wethers bringing 
7.65@ 7.75 p 100 lbs, ewes up to 6.83, 
mixed sheep 6.75@7.25. Choice clipped 
lambs brought as high as 9.35. cull 
to fair 6.50@8.75, yearlings 8@8.35. 
Hog prices dropped from a week ago. 
About 935 double-decks arrived and 
medium weight, heavy and Yorkers 
sold at 9.80@9.85 p 100 Ibs, pigs and 
light weight 9.70@9.75. 


Cheese Sold at Canton, N Y, 
week at 12%c p lb, about 600 
bringing that price. Last year price 
was 13c, and receipts about same as 
this year. About 1000 tubs of butter 
sold at 29c p lb last week, previous 
week’s price was 3lc, a year ago 2c. 
Season is about 4 weeks early. Cows 
are going out to pasture. 


last 
bxs 


At Rochester, wheat $1.08@1.10 p 
pu, rye do, corn 7T0@7T5c, oats 48@50c, 
bran 25@27 Pp ton, middlings 26@28, 
corn meal 32@34, cucumbers 1.50@23 
p doz, onions 10@15c p doz bchs, po- 
tatoes 830@40c p bu, radishes 18@25e 
p doz bchs, rhubarb 40@50c, pea 
beans 2@2.10 p bu, apples 50c@1, 
emy butter 35c p lb, cheese lic, eggs 
22@25c p doz, timothy hay 17@22 p 
ton, oats and wheat straw S@l0, rye 
11@13. 

At Syracuse, cmy butter 30@32c p 
lb, eggs 23@25c p doz, live fowls 18 
@20c p lb, asparagus 12@15c p bch, 
green onions 10@12c p doz bchs, let- 
tuce 50@60c p bx, potatoes 20@30c p 
bu, pieplant 35@40c p doz bchs, dry 
onions 80c @$1 p bu, timothy hay 16@ 
18 p ton, alfalfa 14@16, rye straw do, 
oats 10@11, threshed oats 50@52e 
p bu. 

At Buffalo, pea beans $2.30@2.40 p 
bu, cmy butter 838@35c p Ib, dairy 28 
@29c, cheese 17@18c, eggs 22@23c p 
doz, live fowls 22c p Ib, potatoes 32@ 
88c p bu, cucumbers 75c@1.50 p doz, 
radishes 15@20c p doz bchs, timothy 
hay 21@22 p ton, apples 4@4.50 p bbl, 
maple sugar 12@13c p Ib. 





NEW YORK 


Opportunity for Dairymen—in the 
butter and cheese scoring contests to 
be conducted by the state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca 100 more entries 
can be accepted. Butter and cheese 
makers who have entered previous 
contests all report great advantage to 
themselves, as will be seen from our 
article in the Apr 2 issue, Everyone 
who wishes to enter the contests 
should write at once to Prof C. A. 
Publow, so as to be registered before 
the entry list must be closed om ac- 
count’ of lack of accommodations. 
These “contests are not competitive; 
every one whose samples score over 
a certain per cent will be awarded @ 
diploma. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—An  un- 
usually early spring. fF‘armers haye 
been plowing since Mar i5. Oats sow- 
ing has been in progress since Mar 25, 
and is nearly completed. Cows are 
scarce and in good demand. Cheese 
factories are opening up and receiv- 
ing @ goodly amount of milk for this 
time of year. Many calves are being 
shipped from Belmont to New York. 
Price paid Apr 13 7c p 1b. Many farm- 
ers are using lime to sweeten the 
land. About 33 1-3% of the 1909 po. 
tato crop remains in farmers’ hands. 
Price is 15 to 20c p bu. The acreage 
for 1910 will be slightly decreased. 
Commercial fertilizers are losing pop- 
ularity with many farmers, as very 
poor results have been received for 
the last few years. Eggs p doz, 
butter 28c p Ib, hogs 10c, oats 60c p 
bu, buckwheat $1.30. No wool mar- 
ket yet. 


Geneva,, Ontario Co—Farmers very 
busy sowing oats. The best spring 
for work we have had for a long 
time. Hay will be fed up short. Some 
haye turned out to grass. All kinds 
of stock high. Pigs very scarce, from 

to $6 ea. 


Corning, Steuben Co—The season is 
fully a month earlier than usual. Con- 
siderable. plowing was done and some 
oats sown in Mar. At this date some 
farmers have completed the sowing 
of oats, and some early potatoes have 
beén planted. Feed is well started, 
and cherry and plum trees coming 
into bloom. Although the supply of 
fodder seemed short at beginning of 
winter, Hye stock has come through 
in fine condition.. Horses are in de- 
mand at high prices. Cows and all 
other live stock are high, as well as 
everything the farmer has to sell ex- 
cept potatoes. Wheat is somewhat 
damaged in spots from winterkilling. 
Work on the Caton-Corning county 
road is to begin at once, 


West Laurens, Otsego Co—A very 
early spring; considerable plowing 
done. A few pieces of oats sown. Po- 
tatoes sell at 40c p bu, pigs $4 to $5 
ea, and very scarce, cows $40 and up, 
eggs 20¢c p doz. No real estate has 
changed hands this spring. Several 
are buying hay. Roads in good con- 
dition for this time of year. Fields do 
not look as green this way as on the 
west branch of Otsdawa. One farmer 
dug 2 bus early potatoes which he 
left in the ground through the winter. 
They were in fine condition, and he 
planted them two weeks ago. Some 
people have made parts of their gar- 
dens. 


Floyd, Oneida Co—Since Mar 25 
farmers have been busy with plowing. 
Some oats sown last week. There was 
no frost in the ground of any account, 
so the ground was ready to work and 
the roads ‘were fair soon after the 
snow was gone. Meadows wintered 
in good condition, but a good, soaking 
rain is needed, as the heavy winds and 
several white frosts, together with the 
lack of rain for the past month, have 
been detrimental to grass ° 
Cows are milking well and have win- 
tered well generally; Hay has “spent” 
well this past winter. Some potatoes 
have been shipped at 23c p bu on cars. 
The potato acreage will be about the 
Same as-last year probably. Fegs sell 
at 23¢ p ‘doz, butter 30 to S32c p Ib, 
spring pigs $3.25 to $5 ea, veal calves 
6 to Te p Ib. Considerable lime is be- 
ing used on land by the farmers this 
spring. Severa] farmers together pur- 
chased 50 tons to try. New seeding 
looks good. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—The spring 
has been exceptionally dry. Spring 
Work well advanced for the time of 
year. Roads are in excellent condi- 
tion. Meadows coming out in good 
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shape. “Several farmers have bought 
cream Butter 36c, eggs 
20c, potatoes 25¢ 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Fields 
are green. Fruit buds are showing, 
but few oats are sown. Potatoes sell 
at 25c gf bu, eggs bring 22c p doz. 
Cows $30 to $60 ea, and they are hard 
to find. Spring pigs are scarce at $4 
ea when 4 weeks old, Some dairymen 
are eS their calves and stock is 
searce, $10 to $15 is not called a high 
price for yearlings. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—We have had 
the most rain the past week that 
we have had for a month. March 
was very warm and dry, with dusty 
roads. Not many farms being sold, 
but what have been bring high prices. 
A few farmers have sown oats. Wheat 
on the ground looks good. All live 
stock high in price and all feed stuff 
also. Wheat $1.15, barley 70c, oats 
50c, corn 62c, potatoes 30 to 40c, eggs 
20 to 22c p doz, butter 24c p ib. 
Barly cherries in blossom. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—The 
ground is white with snow. A good 
many have sown oats and some have 

lanted their potatoes. Cows bring 

ea, spring pigs are $5 ea, meal 
co es 1 oats 60c p bu, pota- 
toes . CfEsS p doz. 

Hudson Falls, Washington Co—We 
have had a heavy rain, which was 
very much needed. The weather is 
fine for getting in the crops, and the 
farmers are hastening the work. 
Dairy cows are high in price. They 
sell at $40 and $60. Hay is $18, straw 
$11, pork 11 44% beef 14c, butter 30 
to 32c, eggs » potatoes 40c. Horses 
are scarce and bring good prices. One 
can hardly find a pig they are so 
scarce, 
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Bradley’s Fertilizers 


For Half a Century in the Service of Quality 


After 1000 years of steady cultivation the soils of Northern Europe 
are now producing about twice as much per acre as the newer soils of the 


Untted States. 


The average 
acre, while in the 


Maine is the only State in which the average yield exceeded the 
jeld of all Germany. The best growers in Maine are not satis- 
less than 300 bushels per acre, and the potatoes are but an 
incident, for the man who reaches this level has his farm in prime condi- 

rain and grass crops. The nature of the potato 
Share term rotation is forced, and this adds to the 


average 
fied. wi 


tion for succeeding 
crop is such that a 
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Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 


loupes, Wee 
ft 1 how to get 
for $5 to $10 per acre. 
F, Genith, Teal. Mge., N.0.8 6t.L. Ry. Dept 8. 
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“ MEAP LANDS 
Farm it. Write for literature and full 

State Board of on, 
Room 2281, State Capitol, St. Paul, 
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yearly income of the grower. 


By using commercial manures in growing the potato crop the barn 
manures are all left for other cropping, and so long as they are all needed 
and can be profitably used for other crops, the commercial manures 


enable the farmer to increase his business. 


Bradley’s Fertilizers are used by the best potato growers in the 


Eastern States. 


Bradley’s Fertilizers are the standard by which results of other 


fertilizers are determined. 


Bradley’s Fertilizers properly used make possible farming that is 
dntensive, that is profitable, and that leaves the farm in better condition 


for posterity. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


ield of potatoes last year in Germany was 209 bushels per 
nited States the average yield was 106 bushels per acre. 


BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 
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Beware of the Mail Order 


RIDING A. FREE HORSE TO DEATH 


Buggy Evil! 


Your buggy is an investment of good hard dollars. 
That’s just what you do when you sign 
to receive a vehicle direct from the catalog house. 


chances on a vehicle you never saw. 
your name to a letter agreein 


Beware of getting promises of the ‘‘free trial,’’ ‘‘return privilege,’’ etc. 
a mail order house sends you a vehicle, you 


You can’t afford to take 


When 
b ible for it, and they 





you to keep it; else why do they send it to you y- They are not in busi- 
ness for health, Try tosenda mail order vehicle back and see what trouble you'll 
have! People everywhere have been caught by the mail order buggy evil. Avoid it. 


Go to Your Local Dealer—See 
The Reliable Michigan Line 


Quality for quality, your Reliable 
Michigan dealer will sell you a vehicle 
as low or lower than you get any vehi- 
cle by mail. You don't have any ae 
to pay when you buy of the Reliable 
Michigan dealer. 

Your Reliable Michigan dealer—a 
rman you know—is there all the time to 
come back to, in case you are ever 
dissatisfied. We authorize 

im to make good any a 
defect of workman- @ 
ship or material, not 


the finest woods, milled in our 
own leased forests under the 
supervision of —__ 
master lum- \ \ ‘a 
bermen. 
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only in one year, but any \/ \/ 
time after your purchase. 
Our vehicles are made of 


So carefully are these woods selected and sea- 
soned that it is three years from tree to buggy. 

We do not “assemble” vehicles from _parts 
made in little shops here and there. very 
Reliable. Michigan vehicle is built from the 
ground up, in our own factory. Many of our 
carriage builders have been with us over a 
quarter of a century. 


256 Styles to Select From 


In the Reliable Michigan line you have a 
selection from 256 models—every type of horse- 
‘ drawn pleasure vehicle 

- made, and scores of 

| | our own exclusive de- 

7 AE sign. So wellequipped 

te] is our big factory to 

Hh f turn out special pat- 

| Hii terns that we can fill 

| Mt } any customer’s spe- 

(MET MH - 

Ph es cial order, through his 

/ local dealer, in the 

f f quickest possible time. 
Write us and we will 
send you our new Catalog 
“A,” showing our newest 
types and patterns, the 
handsomest you 

ever saw. 
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New Autostyle Bugsy, Twin Auto-Belgian Type Seat 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY, 118 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also manufacture the famous Holdfast Storm and Stable Blankets, 
dia which the Reliable Michigan standard of quality is rigidly maintained. iv] 





SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. 14 years on the market. We 
make all sizes. 


G. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. CO., 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 





Lumber fs high. A car toad or two pays 
for an American Mill. ceeds 
and your neighbors’, No ex 
Haul mill to timber §f desired. 

i! Prices, The Variable Friction 

bined Ratchet Sef Works and Quick Receder 
means most work 





i DRILLING & 
& PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
COOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN. OHIO. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Vete Prof Catalogue sent 
ec. A VETERINARY COLLEG: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 





Gasoline Engines 


HE Sta-Rite Catalog will interest 
you if you are looking for a high- 
gtade farm engine made and gueran- 
teed by a reliable manufacturer. It's a 
book of plain facts—not windy prom- 
ises — and we'll send it for the asking. 
Weeell the Sta-Rite on 30-days absolute- 
ly free trial. No deposit required. 
Shall we send the book? 
STA-RITE ENGINE CO., 
Racine, Wis. ,) 


1% to 25 
H. P, Styles 





Unfailing Speed 
When You 
Need _- Distance 
_ _is areal danger 
in farm emergencies, 
The R. S.: Motorcycle 
eliminates distance, sum- 
mons help, takes aid or mes- 
senger on the wings of the wind, 
brings back the man and the remedy, 
No matter how urgent your need 
— you cannot make a call on R. S. 
speed, powcr, reliability and endur- 
ance that the mighty R. S. engine. can 
not meet with enough and to spare. 
Write for catalogue and name 
of nearest B.S. agent. Agents 
wanted where we are not 
represented, 











WORSE, AND MORE OF IT 


Bachelder’s - Latest ‘Schame ‘to 
Get Hold of National 
Grange Funds 


HIS “ORGAN” TO BE PAID $25,000—THEN 
TO GET $25,000 MORE, A TOTAL OF $50,- 
000—IF SECOND $25,000 .1S NOT 
PAID, NATIONAL GRANGE IS. TO PAY 
100 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR FOR. ALL 
THE CAPITAL STOCK OF BACHELDER’S 
COMPANY-——-THE SHARES MAY THEN’ BE 
WORTHLESS—THEIR PURCHASE WOULD 
ALSO MAKE NATIONAL GRANGE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR ALL DEBTS OF BACHEL- 
DER’S COMPAN Y—GRANGE MAY BE 
stucK $100,000 oR MORE. 


The latest move on the part of the 
Bachelder interests in seeking finan- 
cial aid for its “organ” is so remark- 
able and reprehensible as to com- 
mand instant attention. 

At the meeting of the national 
grange at Des Moines in November, 
1909, it was stated that the company 
which publishes the grange official 
organ was losing money. To help 
Bachelder, the national master, who 
owns most of the stock in the com- 
pany publishing the official organ, it 
was voted that “the national grange 
bear half of the deficit not to ex- 
ceed $5000 per annum for TWO years 
from January 1, 1910, provided that 
before any money is paid for such 
purposes, the above-named publish- 
ing company sign a contract (guar- 
anteed by sufficient ~bond) with the 
executive committee, of publishing said 
paper for a term of five years from 
the expiration of the present contract 
May 1, 1910. It is also provided that 
at any time within two years, should 
the. paid subscription list reach 50,000 
or more, the national grange is re- 
leased from further financial obliga- 
tions.’’ ; 

$50,000 Now Demanded 


By the above action of the na- 
tional body, its. executive committee 
was strictly limited not to incur an 
obligation of more than $10,000. In- 
stead of this, the committee on April 
8, 1910, submitted to each state 
grange master for approval copy of 
a contract it had executed with Bach- 
élder’s company dated May 2, 1910, 
which commits the national grange 
to pay Bachelder’s concern not less 
than. $50,000!. This new contract 
seeks to force the grange to do these 
things: 

1. Ta’ pay . Bachelder’s “organ’”’ 
$5000 a year for five years, a total 
of $25,000.° During this period .Bach- 
elder. allows the grange “half the 
profits,” but as the “organ” has only 
made losses, which are likely to be 
even larger in future, the grange 
won’t get a penny of “profits.” 

2. After paying Bachelder this first 
$25,000, the. grange must pay him 
$5000 annually for the further period 
~ Mig years, making a second $25,- 
000. 

8. This involves the grange in an 
obligation of $50,000. 


Buying Shares and Debts 

4, The only way the order can 
get out of paying the second $25,000 
is by paying 100 cents on the dollar 
for all capital stock ef Bachelder’s 
publishing company: Long before 
that time, to judge the future by the 
past, said capital stock will be worth- 
less. Nor is there anything in the 
contract to prevent Bachelder from 
watering” tthe stock,. -issuing. -more 
shares and compelling the national 
grange. to pay 100 cents on the dol- 
lar for not only all the existing capi- 
tal stock, but as much more as may 
be created. Furthermore, for the 
grange’ to thus take ovér the capital 
stock- makes the order liable for all 
the debts of Bachelder’s company. 

5.’ As the “organ’s” losses may 
run up rapidly, it is possible for the 
grange to be parted from $100,000 be- 
fore the whole proposition is finally 
cleaned up. 

Make Bachelder Put Up 


6. To fully protect the grange 
from loss, Bachelder should put up 
an ironclad bond good for at least 
$50,000. It is doubtful if any surety 
company will issue such a bond. 

7. As a matter of law, it is prob- 
able that each of the three members 
of the national executive committee, 
also each state master who ap- 
proves of the contract, is personally 
liable to both. the national grange 
and to Bachelder’s publishing com- 
pany, for the entire obligation. The 
deal is unauthorized, and directly 
contrary to the action of the national 


grange. If consummated, injunctions 
against it will be sought in the courts, 
endless litigation. and -expense™ will 
‘follow. : 
Bitter Resentment 

will be felt by Patrons on this action. 
Being squarely against the vote of 
the national body, it flaunts defiance 
to every member of the orders Even 
that would not be so bad; but for 
the fact that the sche bids fair to 
extract such vast su from the 
grange treasury. 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
4 mail free of charge provided the full address of 
the inquirer is given anda stamp is inclosed for 
reply. Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of the symptoms are  giyen. 
No cure is gué@rantee our veterinarian gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstances 


Dr E. H. Lenhert of the Smith agricultural schoo 


at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com 
mon anima! ailments 


Barn Itch—H. M., New Jersey, has 


three calves that are afflicted with 
some sort of a skin disease that causes 
considerable itching. The animals are 
affected about the ears and eyes prin- 
cipally, the hair dropping out, leaving 
the skin rough and cracked. No doubt 
this is a form of mange called barn 
itch, due to the presence of a very 
small parasite which burrows in the 
skin. Wash affected parts thoroughly 
with warm soapsuds, using soft soap 
and scrubbing brush. After washing 
rub in thoroughly the following: 
Creolin one ounce, oil of tar one ounce, 
flowers of sulphur one ounce, lard or 
vaseline eight ounces, 


Lice—H. .M., New Jersey, has a 


litter of young pigs that do so much 
rubbing and scratching that their 
proper growth is interfered with. In 
all probability. the pigs are lousy. 
Wash the pigs well with a 10% solu- 
tion of sulpho-napthol, choosing a 
warm, clear day. This treatment 
should be repeated in a week or 10 
days. 


Garget—S. S., West Virginia, has 2 
fine Jersey heifer with her second 
calf that has been troubled off and on 
since coming in -with swellings in her 
udder. .- The swellings appear in all 
quarters, and thus indicate that the 
trouble is not local. She has never 
given bloody milk, but when a quarter 
of the udder is affected the milk is 
usually stringy and contains lumps or 
clots. Otherwise the animal seems to 
be in fine condition, in good flesh, and 
has a good. appetite. I am of the 
opinicn that the heifer is getting too 
much rich grain; that is, more than 
she can stand. Take away all corn or 
other rieh feed for the time being, 
at least,.and give twice a day in feed 
a teaspoonful saltpeter. When the 
ud¢der is swollen the-best thing to do is 
to bathe well with hot water and rub 
dry with the hands two or three times 
a day 


Stifle-Out—H. J..W., Pennsylvania, 
has a two-year-old horse that has 
been troubled for some time by some- 
thing ‘ocking in the stifle joint, caus- 
ing the foot to fly back and remain 
until there is snap in the joint, when 
he is all right again. At first he was 
much .worse than at present, now it 
happens only when weather is damp. 
This is no doubt a dislocation of the 
stifle bone, due: to one of three causes: 
Allowing the toes of hind . feet to 
grow too long; standing on a stable 
floor that has too much slant, or a gen- 
erally weakened or debilitated condi- 
tion, The. remedies are obvious if 
any one of these conditions exist. In 
general, after correcting or removing 
the cause; the animal should be given 
plenty of light exercise and shod with 
high-heeled shoes behind, One _ set 
of shoes of this kind is -usually all 
that.is necessary if other things have 
been properly seen to. 


Nail in Foot—J. S. R., Pennsylva- 


nia, asks for information as to the 
treatment of a nail wound in a horse’s 
foot. Remove loose horn from the 
sole and wall of foot and soak twice 
a day in a warm solution of corrosive 
sublimate one to 500, then apply a 
pad of oakum covered with a thick 
coat of vaseline and bind in place 
with a bandage. If there is evidence 
of proud flesh at the seat of the orig- 
inal wound, it should be burned out 
with blue vitriol. When discharge of 
pus ceases the best dressing is oakum 
and pine tar. Do not attem@t to use 
animal until the wound has complete- 
ly healed. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRICTLY at 3.60, 
Mee Tork Central 














twe BUKE Raleigh sees 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS faites fer suedeot expertmental’ fame Onder “now. 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO BGG STRAIN. single comb White Leghorns. weigh - — .. RA 8, 
ing 4 Hy ths. ee a5, we gt a RADISH Seariet Turnip. 
Cattio | Hom Sheep ana, Searit” Chinn Poke sy 
200 ibs, GOLDEN LACED WYANDOTTEsS, Runne: : 
ret 1910 | 2900 | 1910 | 1980 | 1910] 2900 | ducks, cage $1 per per 13. ZENAS LAWYER. Mineral Chater 
gos —— ——! ——_|——_}———- ] Springs, NY. CABBAGE PLANTS—Jersey. Charleston, W ining 
Chi $8.50 {$7.00 $9.50 \$8.35 |g.20 [96.50 @0 EGGS FOR $5, 15 for $1; 26 varieties, mostly | 2S All iead. = itern house 
New fork |'8.00 | 675/085 | 7.90 | 7.30 | 6.00 | farm range; tree. SEY & SON, ‘Tri- owt chee 
Pecan .° $00 | 3331 is Hes oa TURNIP Cow Horn, Golden 
c CHICKS AND EGGS from birds. Rocks, Reds, ~ @& PGi Aberdeen 
Pittsburg | 8.65 6.00 | aad 775 | 7.70 | 5.25 | Langshane and Minoreas Hakeavon, mia | Bl Yellen en White Duc, “Mes. 
: ae 263-EGG STRAIN Single White Leghorns ‘i . 
At Chicago, choice heavy beeves are | qtinras “Grau fet Gkikr Moree Fa |? GO ome Ea me Jia 
steady at the top quotation for several | Pisin, N Y. ChAsk.uES FORD, Fishers. \ Y. 
weeks of $8.50@8.65 p 100 lbs. How- | “tao POULTRY —Best 20 varieties. SED CONN 
CHO.CE strawberry 
ever, the bulk of steers ranged from ——f a! » 0 32. Catalog. HENRY MOHE, Quaker- | trom - ions poultry. ‘Catalog tree, SOHN “Wr 
7@7.6. High priced steers have met HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
smali favor with the killers, as con- BARRED KOCKS, Brown Leghorrs. great winter SCOTCH SEED POTATOES—A variety ; “3 
sumptive demand is keen for medium | 476, araina. §=Eegs 15, $1. NELSON'S, Grove low. ORCHARD GROVE 


to plaimer classes. Buyers are atill 
reluctaat to pay above 6 for cat- 
tie to ran on i. —_ some 
weighing around ve ne 
to the country, costing 60@ 65D Pp 
100 Ibs. The bulk of the medium to 
fairly good changed hands at 5.40@ 
5.85. Arrivals of calves continue 
heavy and prices firm, fcy lots sell- 
ing as high as 8@8.25, heavy caives 
4@5. 

The feature of the live stock trade 
is the sharp reaction in the price of 
. This was pointed out in Amer- 

Agriculturist a week ago, and 
— downward tendency has continued 
in a pronounced manner at ail leading 
points. Hogs are now a plump $2 
lower than at the extremely high ievel 
of Mar. Packers have seen prices 
slip away in all kinds of finished hog 
product, and claim they can only re- 
coup themselves by getting hog prices 
down. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American At a cost of only FIVE 











Agriculturist. 
CENTS 2 werd you can advertise anything you wish 
te buy. sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number couuts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, a8 We cannot 
forward replies sent te this office. 
COPY sat sees Friday to guarantee inser- 
tien in issue ‘following week. 
@ “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 


et 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Egzgs our heateh hatching from Single Comb 
hite Leghorns, 


Brown Leghorns, Single Comb Wi Bhode 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 2 Domi- 

One ing. $1; two $15; Gon 

8. 


SHUMWAY. Lebanon Sprit 


BUFF WYANDOTTES 
Prolific Eggs frem four 
5 $10 FF. ape. oat = ry 


si 3h 33 per oe ses, fi. "gs per cS =. 100. siesta. ese 





Good —_~ and gre 
bans 














City. Pa. 





7 gy 8 





DUSTIN STRAIN beautiful Rose-combed White 
Wryandottes, 15 eggs $1. MRS G. T. YOUNG, Mex- 


GOLD COIN SEED POTATOES. choice rd 
plants. se ah prices. CHAS A. 














THOROUGHBRED Barred Rocks. Eggs for hatch- 
ing. PHILIP GALLMAN, Eden, N Y. 

















ico, N Y. Chatham, 

REGAL WHITE WYA? are layers and ONION SEED—Yellow Globe Danvers, Red Globe, 
winners; eggs, Sc each. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, $l I, postpaid. J. AUG DRAKE. 
NY. Chester, N J. 

BUCKEYES—Best winter tayers. $i for 15;| SIR WALTER RALKIGH seed potatoes. No scab 
$5 per 100. W. C. CASE, Kennedy, NX Y. or rot. $1 bushel. HARVEY SHADLE, R D 2, Wau- 

BOGS, SILVER-LACED Wyandottes. Write. 3 | ————_— 

REST aKYER, Craig, Schenectady Co, N Y. PLUM FARMER raspberry sets after April 20. $7. 
1000: strawberry, $3. WALTER BENSON, Hastings. 








POTATOES FOR SEED—Twenticth 
ISAAC CASLER, Millers Mi 











calves. 
Cochranvilie. P Pa. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred 0 I C€ 
istered stock. Price reasonable. PuARES "REIN. 
ARD. Port Treborton, Pa. 








SINGLE COMB esus = $1. e 44 
EBY MOURER, Mercersburg. Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND RED BGs. a sitting. as Lode, ‘yortubors, nises. - 
per 5 
CHARLES G. PHILIPS, Atgien, P- 
GOLDEN WYANDOTTE egas. $1 per 15. AL- MISCELLANEOUS 
BERT BATES, Rushville, N Y. od 2S 
EKIN DUCK EGGS ; MAKE YOUR MONEY EARN something for 
nia Mt pase ow 13,98 per 100. E. J. Ne matter how small or how large the amount, it 
GOO! kn tee t Zotiah with pT write. at 
aN y “4 3, ow 0 y., write @ 
seh TRICAN GOCsE cop. ZELLA WILSON, South | (o> to HERBERT MYRICK. President Grange Judd 
Company, 439 Lafayette St, New York City. 
LIVE STOCK PROTECT YOUR IDEAS—We share rink of patent 
application. advance attorney fee, $5 aS 
ings, $5; free booklet. MILO B. STEVENS & 
REGISTERED xD Poland-Chinas, | Ber Betehteee, Chester | Established 1864. 349 Fourteenth a Washington, 
Whites, large ‘Beagles. Colle akin ; D C; 356 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
sows, pupe. Guernsey 
e5 circa! P. F. HAMILTON, | ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, 





SS. live stock, dairy, poultry, for school, 
library, or farm. -—<. 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
co, ison "Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
quiries answered. 





GET FANCY PRICES for your table eggs br using 





prices 
City, Pa. 








La he — a ages. Beautiful calves from large | our advertising matter and sealed }—, a. Write to- 
— = CHARLES RYDER & SON, Bar- | day for booklet. “ Price kisen” 
nervilie, <7 RIVERSIDE PRESS, Box 120, Driven, 7 Be 
POLAND CHINAS—Very fine stock, both sexes, MILK PRODUCERS for New York city market 
8S. LL. BERTOLET, Spring | desiring form 


information how to 
fi write to the secretary, 


es of the 
dairymen’s league, ALBERT 
MANNING, Otisville, N ¥. 











© I C PIGS. Aprshire calves. GEO I. COTTON, 
Friendship, N Y. 





DUROC PIGS $8 each. Pairs mated. 8S. WICKS, 
De Graf, O. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshire swine. Ex- 
tra fine stock A. A. . Frewsburg, N Y. FOR SALE—A good cash paying and well estab- 
: lished restaurant and lunch counter. No understand- 

> ge ref PIGS. Eligible. J. M. DAN- | ing of the business necessary. 1. ARND, 83 Main 
TELS, Route Greenfield Center, N ¥. street, Lockport, N Y. 

LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT HOW START L* CRATIVE business at home, lei- 
D. EDDY. Cattaraugus, N Y. sure hours. pra without capital. we can- 

vassing, Ask MIRCH, L Box, Cortland, N 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


STEEL TANKS for water aystems: manufacturers’ 
tices. W. B. MARSHALL, Mars, Pa. 








| hourly. 


Te | 
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Five Cente a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 


room 
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ELECTRICS TO CORNELL UNIVERSITY pass 

n 18-cow dairy farm of 96 acres near Ithaca, 

N Y, woven wire large lot woed, $500 fram 

apples last year; level Gelds, dark ioam soll; modern 
cement 





é 
LEP 


E 


rs: 


i 


tr fand 

town 28 acres 

red, high state of .o balance fine 
pasture; w Wire fence; fine 

$15,000. 


fi 
- 


if 


descriptive booklet « d map. We want a few ml, 
live agen’ fon for the right men. Frics 
for particulars. 8 <IPMORE LAND COMPANY, 


“Good Farm Lands,"’ Rox 56-F, Marinette, Wis. 





A GREAT OFFER—172 
ducing 


acres at $12.50. Now pro- 
crops at the following acre: Po- 


tatoes 200 bushels, oats 40 bushels. hay 1% toms; 25 
cow, spring-watered pasture; fine lot weod; 4 fruit 
trees; cellar barn 40, another {corn she 


echate sale aged owner 
. & the low price for this 
central New York money-maker. For traveling i 
Sytem wee Page 18. “Strout’s Farm a= 
postasdy iustrated and describing the choices: 
ms throughout 16 states. Stock and teols in- 
aa with many to settle estates ae, Write 
today for copy of LS big. 96 -page ay ‘ae 
information. We ’ carfare. 
Station 1096, Car ‘prey. New 


47 West 34th Street, 





ON EASTERN SHORE MARYLAND—Short, mild 
long, del ful t 


barns nearly new; ’ 

liate possession. For details, 
“Strout's Farm Catalog No 38,” copy 
; other farms from $500 up. E. A. STROUT. 8ta- 
tion 1096, 47 W 34th St, Cor Bway, N Y. 





MONEY-MAKING FARM—150 
fruit, wood; ool, 


tely 14 good cows, pair horses, farming 
tools wed machinery and 300-bucket maple arrup out- 
$0500 takes all, caw terms; for pict of the 


barns. all A os repair and 
supplied with running spring ore Page 87, 
“Strout’s Big New Farm Catalog “Ne 30 copy free. 


Farms from $500 up. Buyers’ cn 3 paid. §. A. 
ages Sa Station 1698, 4T West Sith St, Cor Bway, 
New York. 





60-ACRE POULTRY PLACE— 
y T-room house, painted white; barn 
young apple trees; 30 acres in Gelds. 
wood, 20 acres spring -watered pa st 
to village; near stores, school, church and neigh - 
bors; owner making quick change to larger farm: 
yours for only $608; it is one chance in a lifetime 


Price only $600 
40x50; 


to get such a place for 0 little money. For traveling 

Le ~ —_ FOX HOUNDS. Guaranteed see Page 16, “Strout's Farm Catalog No 
fast and stayers. ig ty 4 FAIR- Five Ocnts a ord 30,” copy fre. KE. A. STROUT, Station 1006, 4 Vv 
MOUNT KENNELS, Route 4. Red Lion, wi 34th St, Cor B'way, New York. = 





HOMERS, Mondains, Maltese. 30s 86Frogés, 


Bridgeton, N J 
tar gamed COLLIE pups. FERDINAND KAHLE, 





Ka 





and gray foxes. BOSS BROWN, 


WA 
McFall, Ala. 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—RBhode Island Bom. 


both combs; White Wyandottes: Barred Rocks; 
and Dark Brahmas; Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns; safe delivery, 70% fertility guaranteed; 


eggs $1, 15; $5, 100. ¥F. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


_ CABBAGE PLANTS—600.000 well-rooted, well- 








EGGS FOR HATCHING from thoroughbred Sin- 
gia Comb Brown Leghorns. $1 per sitting. $5 = ise. 
Thoroughbred Imperial Pekin duck eggs, $1 
SILAS A. TEMPLE, Lebanon Springs. N sag 

BABY CHICKS. strong. lively fellows, $.89 cach. 
Singie Comb White Leghorns, vigorous, free range, 
thoroughbred _stock. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELI, Sodus, N Y. 

EGGS FOR a agp nae mg = Pekin ani 
Indian Buaner docks. Pres 
rr range. MEADOW BROOK FARM, Ossining, 











oon FARMERS FOWL. Rese Comb Reds; best 
Winter lagers on carth. Exes $1 Catalog A 
. DEER CREEK POULTEY F. Richland, 


free 
NY 
nite "ous or, But and Bink Orpingtons. 
e a . 

Biack Javas. EDWARD TRIPP, Dundee, 3 A 
RARY CHICKS— bred. White Leghorns, 
ee hatched, best layers; 59 per 100; safe delivery; 

et. stamp. E. COOLE, Frenchtown, WN J. 

BARRED ROCK. Single Comb Khode Island Reds, 
hatching. 


Rese Comb White Leghorn ae for 
BERT DILISNBECK. Randall, N 


BRONZE TURKEYS—10 eggs $2.50: fine, heav- 
tiful birds; hardiest and best strain snows. ALLIE 
BOLMES, ‘West Winfield. N Y. 


thoroughbred Singte Comb 
cic alla wv 
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A GOOD BUY—136-acre dairy farm for sale, Che- 
Tiled land, ier 
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mango river valley. ‘a and stone- 
fess. Excellent corn land and several acres black 
AGENTS—$5 daily selling Handy i2 | muck. Some timber. New $2500 barn and silo. 
THOMAS MFo ANY, 453 Third | take ‘eripese for it. sohee re Lew is. ert 
4 a mortgage for 1-3 value. BE. . fis, @24 
ton, 0. - 4 Academy St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
$2250 BUYS 106-acre farm, 2 miles tustiing rail 
MALE HELP WANTED sand teen. 1 alles ee - a 
roc — ua barn best ‘s s1000 cash 4 
a mn wo By ny el 4, water. 
ee eS See fe tee salimy rite for other farm bargains. VAL- 
aminations. $50 to monthly. Annual vaca- iy Fates aC AGENCY. Waverly, N Y¥. 
“lay offs.” Common education sufficient. Country Two Be OF HAY om 5 75 bushels of shelled 
and city residents stand equal chances. Political | ©o™ Wo crops '— on the game 
infimence unnecessary. Over 15.000 appointments to land ts 4 ssible tt in Delaware. For 1 
be made this year. Write immediately for schedule | ‘bis { commonwealth, address. STATE BOARD 
showing dates and places of coming examinations. OF AGRICULTURE. Dover.” Del 
We are preparing candidates free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dep't & 21, Rochester, N ¥ DELAWARE Rh — es climate, pro- 
—, . markets, the ideal A com 
‘i NTED firemen brakemen We mm. satisfact ‘or ree 
Pm Hh, AL we FS Fh catalog, “MEDANIEL & McDANIEL, Dover” Del 
strike; per-*nent employment. Firemen $100 ly, 
brakem. .-.: otion to gin duct 176 ACRES. 110 acres machine-worked land. 
408 men sent to tions monthly. State age: send house. 000 saw timber. To settle estate 
stamp. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Koom liT, 227 , ky el sieee cash. HALLS FARM AGENCY, 
Monroe N Y¥ N YT. 
WANTED—Railway mail clerks. posteffice clerks 


FARMS FOR SALE—Stock. grain, truck, pouliry. 
ter fronts climate ; 








wa and gunning shores: mil 
fish and oysters. C. 8. DAY. Pocomeoke City, Md 
DELAWARE FARMS, good . hea eli- 
mate, bargains, full description in free 1910 cata- 
leg. CHAS M. HAMMOND. Milford, Del. 

—— ee, FARMS, bargain; write for cat- 


alos. R. L. PURNELL, Berlin, Maryland. 








A A Sells Farm Products 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I, on several oc- 
casions, have advertised products of 
my farm in the Farmers’ Exchange 

ent of the American Agricul- 

and the results have been very 

Try indeed. The n 

Agriculturist certainly must have a 

large circulation among a most ex- 

cellent class of farmers.—ICharies 
H. Mellen, Geneva, N Y. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


SOLVED 


Officially 


The New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., after two years’ test, 


in Bulletin No. 269, states: 


“SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 


seems to be the best commercial substitute 
in the nature of grain, for skimmed milk on 
the market at the present time.” 

You must realize the value of thistest. It 
means the saving of thousands of dollars to 
those who will heed the advice of practical 
men. These scientists have experimented with 

calf foods for years and their unbiased opinion should solve the calf 


feeding problem for you. 


Among the most successful breeders whose herds have been 
developed and improved by the use of this wonderful 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


are: A. W. Hillis, South Worcester, N. Y.; who took 75 first premiums on 


calves at eleven leading fairs last year. 


G. E. Clark, proprietor Capital 


View Stock Ranch, Topeka, Kansas; C. L.-Sisson, proprietor Willowdale 
Stock Farm; Almond, N. Y.; Bonny Mead Farms, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wing 


R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; 


E, A. Vandervort, Sidney, N. Y.; Stevens 


Brothers-Hasting Co., Liverpool and Laconia, N. Y.; Horace L. Bronson, 


Cortland, N. Y. 


Schumacher Calf Meal is a scientific combination of pure oatmeal and 
wheat meal, cooked in vacuum at about 500 degrees, pure flaxseed meal 


and dried milk. 


dients are known to every breeder. 


The highly digestive and nutritive values of these ingre- 


Containing all the elements necessary 


for the growth of the young animal, Schumacher Calf Meal develops large, 
strong frames and sound, rugged constitutions so much desired in the 


development of dairy calves. 


Your future herd depends upon how you feed your calves today. Begin 


using it righ? now. 


If your dealer does not have it, write us. 


THE QUAKER OATS GOMPANY, Chicago, fH. 


y that these provision men are keenly 
interested in buying hogs at every 
substantial price concession. Back of 
all is the continued discussion on the 
part of consumers over the high cost 
of living. Recent hog quotations at 
Chicago have been close to the 9c 
mark, with some sales a shade below 
that point, and a good many choice 
droves crossing the scales at 9@9\c. 

Shorn western wethers form a large 
part of the sheep arrival. Choice lots 
reached $8.30. The plain kinds went 
at 7. Odd native ewes sold at 4.50@ 
7.50, with wethers at 7.50@8.10, while 
bucks made 6@6.75. Native lambs 
ranged from 6@9.50. Few sold 
above 9. 


The Horse Market 


Eastern concerns are well repre- 
sented at sales with orders for indus- 
trial chunks and heavy draft classes. 
Good draft horses are steady around 
$200 @ 220, with choice fcy grades ac- 
tive at 225@275 and upward. 


At Baltimore, the sheep and lamb 


market was steady with No 1 sheep 
on the wharf selling at $4@4.50 p 
head or 4%, @5c p lb, No 2 sheared 
2% @3c, old bucks 3% @4%c, com- 
mon $1.50@2 p head, spring lambs 
weighing 35 to 40 lbs, 9@11%c p Ib. 
Calves’ were in light receipts and 
market firm with choice veal calves 
selling at 9%c p Ib, fair to good 9@ 
9%c, calves from nearby points by 
rail 10c. Live pigs were in light sup- 
ply and sold at $2@3 p head ac- 
cording to size, shotes 3@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDAEBD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or | Wheat | 





§ 
8 





Chicago . 
New York 
Boston . . 
Toledo. . 
St.Louis . 
Min’ 








lebeeee E 
lageeeg lz 


Liverpool 








WhichOneWillYou 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ni D. 
oe 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 


of Oil’’ like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 


from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 
it like others — No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears enclosed—simple but 


wandard built and absolutely dependable. 


GALLOWAY’ S "F205 m ow 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 


—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, 

~Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy and 
can't get back out of place. 

—Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no high 
lifting and no ‘‘back-breaking”’ bei 

—Cets the finest quality cream and all of ft—no lumps 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. 

ims in any climate or season, no matter 

whether your milk is warm or cold. 

—Is as @ machine, compact and substantial, 
@8 yo. ever saw os could find. Beautiful finish. 





—Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 
the boys and girls can talk it over and one of 
my separators under my easy plan for you to do 

You'll call it the best if you test it alongside ony of Ge 


- hi 5.00 ai $110.00 sold 
ighest priced §2 and $ separators 


anybody today—makers—catalog 
@s anybody cise. Write me today. 


wa EALERAP OGRE | 





AND UPWARD 


THIS OFFER iS NOCATCH. 
is a solid, fai 


qeoetaior complete, subject to @ 

ng trial and rd guaranteed, for 
15.95. It is different from any- 

thing that has ever before been 

ered. Skims | quart of milk a 

minute, hot or cold, makes thick or 

thin cream and does it just as well 

as any higher priced machine. 

boy or girl can run it sitting down. 

The crank is oy 5 inches long. 

Just think of that! The bow 

sanitary marvel ; easily clean 

embedies all our latest improve- 

ments. Gears run in anti-fric- 

tion bea 

protected, 

on a cream 

capacit 

our $15.9 


AMERICAN SEP/ 


pown AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL_TRIAL_ENABLES YOU TO 
DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices for all 
capacities are astonishingly low, the quality ts high. 
Our machines are up to date, well built and hand- 
somely finished. Run easier, skim closer, have a 
simpler bowl with fewer parts than any other cream 
separator. Thousands of machines in use giving 
ence satisfaction. alog. 

ve will send it free, postpaid. 

trated, shows the machine in 

all about the American Separater. Our 
surprisingly liberal long time trial proposi- 
tion, generous terms of purchase and the low 
prices quoted will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of hand separa- 
tors in America and the first to sell direct to the 
user. We cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You save agent's, 
dealer’s and even catalog house’s profits by deal- 
ing with us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine on the mar- 
ket. Our own (manufacturer's) guarantee pro- 
tects you on American Sone We ship 
immediately. Western orders filled from West- 
= Write us and get our great offer 
and some free catalog. ADDRESS, 


Box 1052, BAINBRIDGE.N. Y. 
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Our advertisers 
from, ., 


At Chicago, wheat prices have been 
greatly unsettled, weak and strong by 
turns, market difficult to follow. At 
one time last week May sold under 
$1.06 p bu, subsequently recovering to 
1.09 and better; new crop deliveries 
worked under the dollar point, recov- 
ering moderately. Strength early this 
week came through fears of frost 
damage in the middle west. The 
somewhat unsatisfactory condition of 
the winter: wheat plant in the south- 
west had its influence in supporting the 
market. In the spring wheat territory 
seeding was reported unusually well 
advanced for so early in the season; 
even in the Canadian northwest this 
work was well along by the close of 
the third week in Apr, in many in- 
stances a month earlier than usual. 

The cash situation was without new 
feature, market inclined to dullness, 
due partly to reports of heavy world’s 
stocks. Locally, No 2. northern 
spring was quoted around 1.1C p bu, 
No 2 red winter about the same figure. 

The corn market was quiet and 
nearly steady, cash lots latterly in 
somewhat better demand. The sit- 
uation was devoid of new feature, 
eash trade fair, almost wholly on do- 
mestic account, corn planting opera- 
tions well under way. No 2 in store 
57@58ce p bu, July 61 @62c. 

Oats averaged nearly steady, the 
market being inclined to follow corn. 
Standard oats in store 43@43%c p bu, 
July around 40c. 

Barley offerings were moderate, and 
maltsters were fair buyers at steady 
prices, while feed grades were very 
quiet. Prices covered a range of 0@ 
65c p bu. 

Timothy seed inactive, offerings lim- 
ited, contract grades quoted around 
$4.60 p 100 Ibs, prime clover 11.75, 
hungarian 1.75@2. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat 65@67c p bu. corn 67@69c, oats 
Hh0@i4e, rye 82@88e, bran $24@25 p 
ton, linseed meal 35@36, middlings 25 
@28, corn meal 27@28, timothy hay 
17@20, oats straw 10@11, rye 12@138, 
milch cows 25@75 ea, emy butter 30 
@34c p lb, prints 31@35c, dairy 28@ 
232c, cheese 14@18c. eggs 19@20c p 
doz, live fowls 17@18ec p Ib, potatoes 
85ce@1.25 p bbl, onions 65¢@1.20 p 
bu, pea beans 2.30@2.35, apples 3@ 
4.50 p. bbl, rhubarb 150@2 p.100 behs. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples 


At New York, under fair demand 
and supply market holds steady, far 
western apples selling fairly. Spy 
sells at $3.50@4.25 p bbl, Spitzenburg 
and Greening 3.50@5, King and 
Baldwin 3.50@4.25, Ben Davis 3@8.00, 
Russet 2.75@3.50; Rome Beauty 2 
2.50 p bx, Winesap 2.25@2.50, Pip- 
Pin 2.25@2.35, Gano 1.65@1.80. 

At Boston, stock from country is 
practically cleaned up and storage 
apples are practically gone. Market 
was firm on all fcy arrivals. Ben 
Davis $2@2.75 p bbl, Spy 2.50@8.50, 
Baldwin 2.75@4, Russet 2.50@83.50, 
Greening 2.50@38. 

At Chicago, market is 
not many apples arriving. Fine, hard 
stock in original packing is steady, 
“7 easy. Spy sedis at $3.75@4.50 
Dp a 


quiet, and 


Beans 


At New York, market is still dull 
and choice marrows sell at $2.85@ 
2.90 p bu, pea beans 2.20@2.25, red 
kidney 3.30@3.35, yellow eye 3.15, 
Cal lima 3. 

At Chicago, market continues quiet, 
and offerings small. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans and medium $2.10 
@2.15 p bu. 

Eggs 


At New York, general market is 
weak. Strictly high-grade eggs held 
at former prices The surplus stock 
is going into storage. Choice nearby 
hennery 23@25c p doz, western se- 
lected 221%4@23%c, southern 2@ 
gt ise, duck eggs 25@29c, goose 30@ 


At Chicago, trade is good, receipts 
greatly exceed requirements, and sur- 
plus stock is rehandled for storage. 
Best eggs are quoted at 20@2Ic p 
doz, duck eggs 22c, goose 25c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries in lib- 
eral supply, but market fairly steady, 
with good stock selling at 6@14c p at. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, market holds fairly 
steady, but tone a little weaker on 
small bales. Canadian hay of low 
grade fairly liberal. Rye . straw 
steady. Prime timothy $1.10@1.15 p 
100 lbs, ‘mixed clover 1.05@1.10, clo- 
ver 80c@1, long rye straw 65@70c, 
ky and tangled 60c, oat and wheat 


At Chicago, demand is only fair, 
and offerings liberal. Choice timothy 
hay holds firm at $17.50@18 p ton, 
No 1 16@17, rye straw 9.50@10. 

Hides 

At New York, little more firmness 
is shown in country slaughter hides. 
Steer hides weighing (0 Ibs or over 
10@10%c, cow hides $4 @8%c, bull 
7T@7%c, calf skins 18@2lc; horse 
hides $3.45@3.65 ea. 


e 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand continues 
light and quotations practically un- 
changed with standard middiings in 
100-lb sacks $22.85 p ton, coarse 
western spring bran 22.60, red dog in 
140-lb sacks 28.35, kiln-dried meal 
3@3.10 p 196-lb sacks, coarse white 
corn meal 1.50@1.55 p 100 lbs, prime 
yellow 1.45@1.50, hominy 3.65@3.70 
Pp bbl, brewers meal 1.61 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.62, flakes 1.90@1.95, gluten at 
New York city rate points 27@28.35, 
Syracuse 26.40@27.75, Philadelphia 
26.60 @ 27.95, cottonseed meal, 41% 
protein, at New York city rate points 
33.85 @ 34.10, Boston rate points 34.25 
@34.50. 

Onions 


At New York, old onions are in 
lighter demand and lower. Texas new 
onions are selling at about former 
prices. Old red and yellow $1@3 p 
bag, yellow 2.50@3.50 p bbl, white L 
@2, Tex yellow 1.75@2 p cra, white 
2.25 @ 2.50. 

Old onions in this market are now 
all gone,,three cars of red being 
shipped the second week in April and 
selling at the highest price of the 
year, yet the shipper lost fully ™% 
in holding them this long. The on- 
ion crop starts in early this spring. I 
expect to begin work with wheel hoes 
about April 22.—[H. P., Kenten. O. 











Potatoes 


AL: New York, market for all 
grades of old potatoes is weak. New 
potatoes also are weak and lower. 
Florida sales are up to $5.50 p bbL 
Bermuda, No 1 new 5@6.50, Va and 
Md 1@1.25, Me in bulk in 180-lb 
sacks 1.12@1.37,.1.10@1.25 p_ bag. 
State and western in bulk in 180-Ib 
saeks 1@1.25, 1@1.15 p sack, 


At Chicago, market is unsteady, 
possibly a little weaker and prices 
slightly lower. Rural, Burbank or 
King good to choice 21@23c p bu, 
fey: stock 24@25c. Market is weak 
on tiew potatoes, best stock sells as 
high as~$5.25 p bbi, 1.50 p hamper. 
Sweet potatoes in ample supply with 
prices 1@1.75 p bbl. 


Poultry 


At New York, supplies of live poul- 
try have been heavy, but demand is 
active and market well cleaned up, 
with prices firm and high on some 
grades. Fowls sell at 20%c p Ib, 
roosters 153144@1l5c, ducks lic, geese 
10c, turkeys 18@20c. Demand for 
dressed poultry continues moderate 
and market fairly firm on some sorts. 
Roasting chickens weighing 8 to 9 Ibs 
or over 21@24c p ib, mixed weights 


17@21le, western fowls weighing 36 
to 60 Ibs p doz, in bxs, 19@20c p ib, 
roosters 15c, ducklings 28 @ 30c, 
squabs weighing 7 to 10 Ibs $3@4.50 
p doz. : 


At Boston, receipts of dressed poul- 
try are light and market not -very 
active. Western iced fowls, 19%c p 
lb, roosters 16c, fresh killed nearby 
broilers 35@40c, squabs $3@3.50 p 
doz, pigeons 75c@$1.75. Live poultry 
in moderate receipt and demand 
steady, fowls 20c, roosters 13c. 


At Chicago, prices are high, with 
spring chickens and fowls in good de- 
mand, Ducks remain steady, with a 
fair demand, turkeys dull. Fowls and 
spring chickens 18144c p Ib, roosters 
12c, ducks 16@l1lic, geese 7@10c, tur- 
keys 10@15c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in lib* 
eral supply selling at 75¢@$3.50 p 
doz bchs, new beets and carrots weak 
and lower. Carrots $2@4 100 beus, 
$1.50@2 p bbi, beets $1@2 p bbl of 
100 bchs, old 1@1.50 p bbl; Cal 
firm at $38@3.5 p cra, cabbages 
higher. and old stock well reduced 
with new selling at $1.75@2.25 p 
cra, red $2.75@3.25 p bbl-cra, cel- 
ery steady at $1@1.75 p 12-in case. 
Cucumbers are in free supply and 
lower with Fla $2@2.75 p bskt, hot- 
house 65@85c p doz, $2@8 p bx, 
kale and spinach are lower and in 
liberal supply with kale 25@40c p 
bbl, ‘spinach 35@50c, lettuce is firm 
for fey stock with Fla $1@1.75 p 
bskt, N.C and S C $1@2.50 p bskt, 
string beans firm for fcy but poor 
weak selling at $1@2.50 p  bskt. 
Squash steady at $1@1.50 p bx, tur- 
nips 95c@$1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 75c 
@$1.25. p carrier. 


Wool 


At New York, little more optimism 
concerning the market is shown by 
some of the large wool buyers at 
the Jeading seaboard markets al- 
though prices have not advanced 
from the low price level. Ohio, Pa 
and W Va XX 34c p Ib, X B2c, fine 
Delaine 37c, unwashed Delaine 26@ 
27c, fine combing and“ ¢lothing 25@ 
26c, washed 23@24c, %-blood O un- 
washed combing 33@34c, %-cloth 
27c, %-blood combing 33@34c, %- 
cloth 28@29c, %-blood O 30@38i1c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange prive 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. Owing to the 
surfeited condition of the market a 
special meeting of the exchange was 
held on Thursday of last week; but no 
change resulted. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
23 were as follows: 


Vv 


Milk Cream 
Erie --apbaseGans secu 40,184 3,006 
Susquehanna * eres 12,431 280 
hy: est Shore .cscsseesss 16,07 J. = 
OCKAWADDE .esececess 51,010 
N Y C (long ns . 50,927 t 05 
N ¥ C (Harlem) 18,20 
Ontanid ccccticccvess :, 48,152 2.735 
Lehigh Val'ey_.....--. 28,104 1 159 
Homer Ramsdell line 1,750 75 
New Haven ..+.ee%-> . 13.771 330 
Other sources .....--+ 1,730 73 
Totais.®. .. 4. «is ses ees 276,868 12,097 
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The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE 


=: 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 30% 32 29 
1909... 28% 30 28 
1908.. 28 27 26 


In the butter trade a ripple of in- 
terest attends the recent differences 
between the country and the city ends 
of the so-called Elgin butter market. 
The Elgin board of trade meets every 
Monday and names an “official’’ price 
for the current week. In recent years 
this has proved of little beyond senti- 
mental value or effect in the butter 
trade. A long time ago, at the begin- 





took the lead as a producing center. 
But now the creamery output is com- 
mon to all dairy states, and the so- 
called Elgin quotation is not so much 
in evidence. A short time ago the of- 
ficial price for a given week was 
named at 32c at Elgin, but under the 
protest of Chicago commission mer- 
chants it was reduced to 3ic. A week 
later this was restored by the Elgin 
people to 32c; then the Chicago deal- 
ers were determined to practically ig- 
nore the Elgin board entirely. The 
president of the Chicago butter board 
is quoted as saying that “the Eigin 
quotations for years have been gen- 
erally out of line, and do not affect 
prices, and, therefore, no criterion of 
values. In recent years little butter 
is actually sold on the Elgin board of 
trade.” 

At New York, considerably more 
stock is in buyers’ hands than within 
the past few weeks, and market is 
lower, Arrivals are steadily in- 
creasing, and the east is supplying fair 
quantities +4 butter. The best a! is 
steady at 30%c p (tb, dairy 29@30c. 

At Boston, market is fairly steady 
with good to choice cmy butter eoll~ 
ing at 30@32c p Ib 

At Chicago, peceipts of good butter 
are alittle ahead of demand, and 
more stock is visible than for the past 
few weeks; prices lower. Good to 
best cmy butter sells at“28@29c p Ib. 
Dairy butter is in light supply and 
meets a firm market. Best quality 
sells around 26c p Ib. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, market is fairly 
steady on new cheese at 13% @l4c p 
lb. Old cheese quotations are slightly 
lower. Old full cream specials 17%c 
p lb, new 18@14c, old white in light 
supply, with fcy selling at 17%4c, old 
= 16@1l7c, desirable skim I1 
@12c. 





Don’t make the mistake of assuming that the m- 
experienced buyer can’t see and appreciate the differ- 
ence between cream separators. 

You can’t see ‘the difference in results, in quantity 
and quality of product, ease of operation, cleaning and 


Ban en. ~ ae market a firm 
Vite o Ib.” Choice new NY cheese | (durability, of course, without comparative use of 
14@ 14 %e. different machines. 

At Chicago, prices remain firm. 


Top quotations on old full 
twins 15c p Ib, new 13%6c. 


cream But-there is not a sensible man anywhere who in 
comparing the DE LAVAL and any other cream 
separator side by side—the design, construction, finish, 
assembling and unassembling of parts, simplicity, 
manifest ease of cleaning and all around practicability 
—cannot readily appreciate the superiority of the 
DE LAVAL to the other. 

And when it ‘comes to practical test, every respon- 
sible person who wishes it may have the free trial of a 
DE LAVAL machine at his own home without ad- 
vance payment or any obligation whatever. 

Then WHY think of buying any other make of 


separator without at least first seeing if not trying a 


OHIO—At Columbus, «~heat $1 p bu, 
corn 55c, oats tye 70c, bran 25 
p ton, middlings 27, timothy hay 15@ 
16, oats straw 6.50, rye 7, milch cows 
25@60 ea, cmy butter 33c p Ib, prints 
34c, dairy 20@25c, cheese lic, eggs 
20c p doz, live fowls 16c p lb, potatoes 
30@32¢ p bu, onions She, pea beans 
2.25, ee 3@4 p bbl. 


At Cleveland, cmy butter 34c p Ib, 
prints 35c, dairy 23c, cheese 18@19c, 
eggs 2lc p doz, apples $3.75@4.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 35@40c p bu, onions 
catons bx, radishes 18@20c p doz, 
onions ay eens 15@20c, navy 
beans 2.50 p bu, wheat 1.06, 
corn We, a a 3 middlings 26 p 
ton, bran 22, timothy hay 17.50, rye 
straw 8@8.50, oat 6.50@7. 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.07 p bu, 1910 IMPROVED DE LAVAL machine? WHY 
Sonn OS50@2 op 'ton’” middlines |i make so important an investment as a cream separator 
9 or . ‘ . . 

OM. ees, aay sees without being SURE that you are right about it when 
apples 3.0@4 p bbl, potatoes 2fc 


it need cost you absolutely nothing to be sure of it? 
You simply have to ask the nearest DE LAVAL 
local agent or write the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


tes-167 vonn 42 E. MaAcwoN StAcET Drumm 6 GacrametnrTo Srs. 
new Y CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 Wictam Sracer - 14 16 Princess Greecr 1016 WESTERN Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL DEALER AGENCIES 
; ‘ . . 


B bu, onions 75@85c, sweet potatoes 
2.50@3.75 p bbl, rhubarb 20@2%c Dp 
doz bchs, cmy butter 35c p Ib, dairy 
23c, cheese 17@1 Be, egss 200 'p dos, 
live fowls 18c p 1 


maiiilioniie cai Baltimore, cmy 


butter 33@34c p Ib, dairy 22c, cheese 
lic, eggs 2lc p doz, live fowls 20c 8 
Ib, potatoes 35e bu, sweets $1@1. 

p bbl, spinach p bx, peas 1.25 p 
bskt, apples 2@4 p P LDL stra’ 

8@15c p at, io “peang 2, 
bu, unwashed wool 

















































EVENINGS AT HOME 
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Sunshine Farm 


By Mary Rolofson 
Chapter V—Counting the Gains 


turned his- attention chiefly to 
his popcorn. He began to cor- 
respond with Boston firms, but could 
not get any very satisfactory answers. 

“If I could only pop it I could sell 
it well,” he said. “I could sell it for 
5 cents a bag, and I could make part 
of it into corn balls. They would 
sell.” 

“Let’s 
Felicia. 

“No,” said Leon, “We have im- 
posed on Maud enough. I shall be 
able to find a market for my popcorn, 
myself, before long.” 

There were not many choice apples 
on the farm, but there was a consider- 
able amount of small, sour fruit. 
These apples they now gathered and 
took to a nearby cider mill where 
they. were ground and pressed 
cider. They made five barrels of 
cider, four barrels of the cider being 
made into vinegar, and the other they 
boiled down about half to use in 
making apple-butter. 

Rose came home the last of Sep- 
tember bringing with her three crisp 
ten dollar bills. Her father had in- 
sisted on paying her expenses for the 
summer, so that she could have her- 
self aH the money she earned. Her 
expenses were not much, for her 
mother and Alice had done her wash- 
ing with their own, and she had not 
fad to buy many new things. 

“Mamma,” said she, “Mrs Mason, 
my city frierid, says we ought to take 
summer boarders. This is just the 
leveliest place for them.” 

“Boarders!” ' exclaimed Mamma 
Parker. ‘Why, my house is full al- 
ready.” 

“No, it isn’t. We have an unfur- 
nished room downstairs that we could 
use, and we could finish off two 
roems upstairs.” 

“If we had lots of money,” 
rupted Alice. 

“Then when Leon is gone to col- 
lege” — 

“He won't be at college in the sum- 
mer,”’ interrupted Alice again. 

“O, well, don’t smash my aircastles 
so soon. Wait till I get them con- 
structed, at least,’’ replied Rose. 

“This is a fine, old-fashioned house, 
and there is a great deal of room in 
it,’ said Mr Parker. “If it were not 
#0 badly out of repair it would be a 
beautiful home. The location is cer- 
tainly excellent.” 

“We must take boarders next sum- 
mer,”’ said Rose positively. “That will 
be the quickest, easiest and cheapest 
way to get the house repaired.” 

“A> few weeks at the Mountain 
View has made a full-fledged busi- 
ness woman of you,” laughed David. 

“Well, I’ve learned a few things 
about the broader business,”’ retorted 
Rose with a tilt of her shapely head. 
“There are enough of us to do the 
work. We can raise nearly all we 
need to eat and we have got, or can 
get, four rooms. What more could 
anybody ask for? ‘We can take eight 
boarders at six dollars a week, and 
if you think we can afford to miss a 
ehance like that, we'll have to differ.” 

“Let’s name the farm,” said Felicia. 
“What can we call it.” 

“Parker Farm,” said Mamma. 

“Maple Farm,” said David. 

“Hillside Farm,” said Papa. 

“Brookside Farm,”’ said Leon 

“Western View,” said Alice. 

“Sunset View,” said Rose. 

“Sunshine Farm,” said Felicia. 

And mamma, looking on Felicia’s 
round, sunny little face exclaimed. 
“We will call it Sunshine Farm, for 


< FTER Uncle Jack had gone Leon 


try Maud again!” cried 


inter- 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


Forced by ill health of Mr Parker to 
move to the country the Parker family 
establish 
England farm and start out to win a 
living from it. 


into” and 


themselves on an old New’ 





there is always sunshine here to 
brighten things up for us, no matter 
what the weather is!” 

“Come girls!”’ called Leon, putting 
his head in at the door. “I’m going 
to gather butternuts.” 

There was a scramble for hats, and 
all three of the girls raced off to the 
pasture. Here there were four large 
butternut trees, and a little over three 
bushels of nuts were gathered. The 
tree by Leon’s dam yielded them half 
a bushel more, 

“These we'll sell,” said David, 
I don’t know what the price is.’ 

“Wouldn’t it be best to crack them 
and sell the meats?’ suggested Leon. 
“J think we could get more out of 
them that way, but we would have to 
crack them very carefully and not 
break up the meats. Perhaps we 
would smash lots of- them. We can 
try them when they get dry and see 
how they crack.” 

The work of making 
was now taken up. These 
ed from corn’ husks and 
strong twine. The work was rather 
hard for the girls’ fingers and Papa 
the boys did a good share of it. 
rugs are very serviceable for 
piazzas or any place where a 
strong, coarse rug is needed, and 
Leon sold four at twenty-five cents 
each. They had two more that they 
kept for themselves. 

It was a happy and thankful fam- 


“but 


’ 


husk rugs 
were braid- 
sewed with 


These 
sheds, 
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beans. He had an enjoyable visit 
with his old friends, but he did not 
neglect the business that had taken 
him to the city. He soon sent for 
the rest of the corn, which David 
shipped to him. He wrote home: “I 
could. make a small fortune out of 
my popcorn if I only had time enough 
to pop it all, but you know I must 
soon be on my way to Uncle Jack’s. 
I can sell the corn befoer it is popped 
for two dollars per bushel, but I shall 
pop al that I can, for it is worth 
about fifteen dollars per bushel when 
I sell it that way. I have hired Fred 
Martin to help me pop it. He pops 
it in that big, old-fashioned fireplace 
that you remember, and I sell it. I 
am to let him have a bushel of corn 
for his pay, and he will pop that for 
himself after IT am gone. The butter- 
nut meats I have sold for twenty-five 
cents a pound.” 

Uncle Jack had not forgotten his 
day on the mountain. The potatoes, 
popcorn and beans were . hardly 
packed and sent when David received 
a mysterious looking express pack- 
age from New York. To his great 
surprise and delight it proved to be 
a fine rifle, a liberal supply of am- 
munition, and two steel traps. With 
the package came a letter from "Uncle 
Juck which explained that this was 
David’s Christmas present, but that 
Uncle Jack had thought best to send 
it early so that David could use it a 





A Little Over Three Bushels of Nuts Were Gathered 


ily that sat down to their first Thanks- 
giving dinner in their farm home, 
Riches were not theirs, but content- 
ment, and hope for the future they 
had in abundance, They had all 
worked hard and faithfully, and they 
could rejoice together in the thought 
that their labors had not been in 
vain. Papa Parker’s health had im- 
proved in a most wonderful manner, 
and they all declared that they had 
never felt better in their lives. 

The day after Thanksgiving Leon 
started for Boston, taking with him 
the butternut meats, some samples of 
his popcorn, and some“of his father’s 


little while before the hunting season 
closed. 

No gift could have pleased David 
more. All his spare time was spent 
at target practice, and he soon be- 
came a fair marksman. Long tramps 
in. the woods were of frequent oc- 
currence, Papa Parker enjoying these 
almost as much as David, and often 
accompanying him. 

“If I could only get a deer!” was 
David’s thought on all these wildwood 
trips. Mr King had been fortunate 
enough to get one and David hoped 
that like good fortune was in ‘store 
for him. The girls shared his. hopes 
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and lamented much that they could 
not hunt, too; though I am sure that 
if they had really had an opportunity 
to kill one of those beautiful, timid 
creatures they would not have had 
the heart to do it. 

David and his father had started 
off for a hunt in the woods one cloudy 
December morning, and had been 
gone something over an hour when 
Alice looking out of the window ex- 
claimed: , 

“David’s coming back! He’s run- 
ning! What do you suppose is the 
matter?” 

Their faces paled as they waited 
for him, for they feared that some- 
thing terrible had happened to Papa 
Parker. As David came nearer and 
saw them standing in an anxious 
group just outside the door he called 
out: 

“Don’t be scared. 
deer!”’ 

He was so much out of 
he could scarcely speak. 
had rested a moment he 
“He’s a big one, a fine 
ought to see his horns. I'm after 
the hand-sied. We'll get him down 
here in no time,” and he ran into the 
barn to get the sled. 

“Father shot him,” he said, as he 
reappeared. “I had just handed him 
the gun so he could have a shot at a 
mark, never thinking that there was 
anything better than a mark within 
reach, when along came Mr Deer 
quite close to us. He did not scent 
us nor hear us. You can bet we kept 
as still as we could after we saw him. 
When father was ready to shoot he 
took one step forward and the deer 
heard him. He gave an awful leap 
and father pulled the trigger. He 
leaped again and I thought we wene 
going to lose him. We hurried after 
him and saw him fall, and father fin- 
ished him with another shot. He 
didn’t go more than fifty rods. He’s 
a beauty. He’s the biggest one I ever 
saw.” 

In a short time David and Papa 
Parker arrived with their prize. The 
beautiful head was shipped to Uncle 
Jack with the hide and part of the 
venison. David did not expect any 
pay, but when Uncle Jack’s letter 
came there was a check in it. He 
wrote that he had sold the head for 
‘five dollars to a man who wanted to 
mount it, and that the venison was 
worth eighteen cents per pound. Papa 
Parker had his suspicions that Uncle 
Jack was the chief purchaser, for the 
venison, at least, kypt he did _ not 
say so. 

When the winter term of school 
began in the village Alice and Felicia 
were among the pupils. David and 
Rose studied when they could get 
time for it, especially during the long 
winter evenings, but they did not 
attempt to go to school. 

Thus drew to a close the first year 
at Sunshine Farm. But. their first 
year was not destined to be their last. 
Little by little they added improve- 
ments to the house, the barn, the 
fields, and the orchard, and with 
each improvement came new pride 
in and new love for their. beautiful 
country home. A keener realization 
that no life is so complete as farm 
life, and that, despising not the little 
things, it can be made to,pay in ma- 
terial as well as health and streneth 


{The End.] 


The Way to Do It 


Say old man if ever you 

Are in trouble, cross or bluc, 

With your wife and family, too, 
Smooth it out with kisses. 


We've got a 


breath that 
When he 
continued: 
one, You 





Say the same things that you said 

The day you took her arm and led 

Her to the altar and got wed— 
Say them. now with kisses. 


She who worked with tireless care 
Fo. your comfort and welfare, 
Wh) not show her that you care 
Anu pay her back with kisseg? 
[Son of Old Connectiut. 


i. 
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When the average man sees 
chan.e he immediately wants 
chances. 





his 
two 
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Eloise and Miss Bailey Have a Weepy 
Time 


Aprit 20, 1910. 

Dear Alice: This is the first time 
since I blacked the stove and made 
such a mess of it, that I have felt 
like writing you a crying letter. But 
if you could have seen us the day we 
served the boiled dinner to the school 
committee! You needn't ever call 
Aunt Madeline a “cry baby” again. 
Every one of us, even Miss Bailey, had 
simply sopping handkerchiefs. I'd al- 
ways thought it would take perfect 
dragons of troubles to make a teach- 
er cry; they aiways seem to be above 
such cemmon little things as tears, 
and I know it must have cut holes in 
her pride if she’d ever seen how aw- 
ful red her nose got. It all came of 
the fire drill. Ever since that school- 
house fire, where so many little chil- 
dren were burned to death, we have 
been taught that a certain signal 
from the bell means that we are to 
get up quickly and quietly, and march 
out of the room, just as our teacher 
tells us to. Perhaps there really is 
a fire. We never know. All we are 
sure of is that we must obey orders, 
and not get frightened and noisy. 

Well, we were getting along beau- 
tifully with our dinner. The vege- 
tables that take longer to cook than 
potatoes, like beets, turnips and cab- 
bage, we had washed very carefully, 
and put into a big kettle which con- 
tained a big piece of thick-rib corned 
beef covered with boiling water. This 
was our first trial of meat cooking, 
and Miss Bailey had put it on to cook 
very early, because it is a salt meat, 
and the salt hardens the fibers and 
that makes it take longer to boil 
tender. 

There’s a little story I must tell 
you about how we came to serve this 
kind of a dinner to the school com- 
mittee. Dr Mayhew is one of the 
members, and used to know our 
teacher when she was a little girl. 
For all he’s so rich now, he was 
brought up on a farm, and he likes 
old-fashioned cooking. He told Miss 
Bailey that with all her domestic 
science education he did not believe 
she could get up a genuine country 
boiled dinner. So she was just going 
to show him that she could. 

When the meat and the long-cook- 
ing vegetables were ready we pre- 
pared the potatoes, parsnips and 
Squash, which only take about thirty 
minutes to cook. (The others take 
about 1% to 2 hours.) We then set 
the table. You remember how Aunt 
Madeline taught you to set the break- 
fast table. For a simple home dinner 
which is not served in courses, the 
dinner table is arranged just about 
the same way. Oh, it was getting so 
exciting! We all had clean caps and 
aprons and Miss Bailey was dressed 
in the spickiest-spaniest white, with 
a pink rose in her hair. She had just 
told me to put some more water in 
Our dinner-pot, when ding-ding-ding 
Went the fire signal! I gave one look 
at that kettle—it was boiling furious- 
ly and scon the water would be all 
evaporated into steam! Then I 
thought of the order to obey no mat- 

what you were doing, and fell in- 
to line, the last one to march out! 
You can guess that it takes quite a 
few minutes for 1200 children to 
March out of a building and then 
back in again and go to work just 
Where they left off. It was only the 
drill, after all, but when we got back 
there was the fire right in our dinner- 
pot, the ewfullest smelling black smudge 
of meat and vegetables you ever saw! 
The water had all boiled out and our 
beautiful old-fashioned dinner was 
Tuined! And before we could even 
get the smell aired out, up drove a 
big automobile with our guests! 

“Oh dear!” said Miss Bailey with 
@ little groan, “what shall we do?” 
And then as they came in, five great 
big dignified men, she broke right down 
and cried, and everyone of us 41d 
the same thing! Dr Mayhew laughed 
and laughed when we explained, and 
the others all took it as a joke. What 
do you think? They telephoned for 
another auto and whisked us all away 
to the restaurant in town, 





DOMESTIC 


with ever 80 many courses and so 
many knivee and forks and spoons I 
was scared to death for fear I'd use 
the wrong cnes! I'l! tell you all 
about it. 

It was the first time anyone of us 
had ever been to a really formal din- 
ner, and although mother has always 
been careful to have me polite and 
ladylike at the table, and to eat slow- 
ly and-not talk when I had. food in 
my mouth, and never to use my knife 
to eat with, and all those little things 
that we have known ever since we 
left off eating with spoons, I found 
out there were a lot of things I didn’t 
know about dining in smart society. 
So, trembling in our boots, we glued 
our eyes to poor Miss Bailey and 
watched every move she made! 

The first thing we noticed was that 
she seated herself from the left of 
her chair. The place for each guest 
with the plate, silver, glasses and 
napkin is called the cover. We be- 
gan with oysters in shells and ate 
them with a funny little fork we 
found at the right of the knives and 
soup spoon at the right of our plates. 
Next came soup, and our soup spoon 
was at the extreme right of the 
knives, That gave me an idea that 
perhaps we were to begin with the 
knife and fork (you understand 
that the forks were on the left of the 
plate) at the greatest distance from 
the plate and work toward it as the 
different things were served. Sure 
enough that was just what we saw 
our teacher do! Our bread we broke 
into little pieces, one at a time as we 
wished to eat it, buttering each 
mouthful with a tiny butter spreader 
that came with a small bread and 
butter plate. As we finished with 
each knife and fork we placed them 
carefully across the right edge of the 
plate, the fork with the tines up, par- 
allel with the knife which came near- 
est the edge of the plate. 

I must teil you a funny joke that 
nearly happened. While we were 
eating dessert, the waitress brought 
in some dainty glass bowls with gera- 
nium leaves floating around in the 
liquid they contained. Callie Blake 
finished her dessert first and sat look- 
ing at the little bowl. Suddenly she 
leaned forward, grasped it in her two 
hands and was just about to drink! 
Miss Bailey’s face was fairly frozen 
with horror. “Callie,” she said, “can 
you explain to Dr Mayhew why we 
boil starches?” 

That saved us, for she set the bowl 
down and began talking, and before 
she finished we were dipping our 
fingers in the bowls and drying them 
on our napkins! I guess Miss Bailey 
was thankful when it was all over 
that we had not disgraced her. And 
I have told you all this so if you ever 
ever do happen to dine at a hotel you 
will know what to do and not be so 
scared as we were. Don’t ever drink 
out of your finger bowl! 

Yours eee | ; 


oise. 
[Next week Alice will tell what she 
has learned about pies.—The Editor.] 





Alice Smith, a 14-year-old Massa- 
chusetis girl, writes: “I have tried 
the “-ather cake and am going to try 
the other things. I can make cake, 
pies and cookies. I was glad to hear 
about the cause of things rising.” 

Writing from New York, Jessie E. 
Burgess says: “I like to cook. I read 
“Secret Place Letters” every week. I 
like to keep them. I have learned a 
great deal from the letters. I hope 
they will continue.” 








There’s more strength 
in a bowl of 


Quaker Oats 


than in the same quan- 
tity or the same value 
of any other food you 
can eat. 


Most nourishing, 


least expensive 
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SCIENCE 


Did you ever know of 
brown cotton dress-goods 
before that would wash 
without fading ? 


Simpson- Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 


are calicoes that stand 
sunlight, perspiration and 
repeated washing without 
the color moving. Beau- 
tiful patterns. Durable 
quality of cloth. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his 
name. We'll help him supply 
you. Standard for over 65 years. 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Established by Wea. Simpson, Sr. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers | wa. 


or the one who 
would rather do 
one hour's easy, 
pleasant work 
than hire a wash 
woman for a whole day. 
One hour of light, 
easy work, that is all 
that the biggest wash- 
ing means to the 
woman who 
has an 


Oo. K. WAS 


us to that the O. K. Roller Gean 
A Ly Hy 5 the easiest to operate; 
that it cleans the clothes quickest ; is easiest op 
ee Gothes, never injuring the most delicate 
that it lasts! and that, in ev 
, it will eave you more work and give 
satisfaction alliaround than any o! 
wasber, regardless of price. 


Guaranteed to You 
Our legally bindi: arantee is tacked 
ie the machine “Weasanteca A i . 
; x os — a it sey, 
ves bait tn with the tub; steam-proof lid 
wa 


ter hot. 
’t ruin health and disposition over the 
wash tub when this complete relief is at hand 


for so little money. 
Write for our free washer book. We'll tell 


you how to buy the right washer at the right 
Price. 


H., F. Brammer Mfg. Co. 
1453 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa 
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but she can have 


on the reading table. 
deal more ! 





Real Companionship 
- for Farm Women 


T IS unfortunately true of the farmer’s wife 
that she is often far too lonely. She can’t 
always easily drop her work and go to town 
when she is tired and wants to be with people, 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


It is to her all that the 
club meeting is to the city woman—and a great 
Helpfulness is the main idea, but 
there is, besides, much of entertainment, good 
cheer, social life, home arts and crafts and real 
inspiration, with a little fun thrown in for good 
measure. The departments of “Questions and 
Answers” and “Discoveries,” mostly written by 
the readers themselves, are valuable and inter- 
esting—alone they are worth more than the 
price of the magazine. 

Send teday for a recent sample copy or, better still, send 
i for 2 full year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping 


agazine and this journal (regularly $2.25). 
real bargain that is worth while. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Springfield, Ma 
‘439 Lafayette St, New York City | Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


This is a 
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Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 
crackers. 


Instead of hastily buying soda 
crackers that go to waste because 
broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


Biscuit 
in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 
come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 
are always fresh, clean, crisp and 


whole—not one wasted. 
(Never Sold in Bulk) 


' NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














election did. 
the politicians in the country. 


umphal journey through Europe, the 
continent will fee/ his tread. 
est man’s heart will beat stronger, 
knave’s faster. Ninety million 








messages on national affairs. 
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COPYRIGHT 1908, ILLUSTRATION BUREAU 


righted “Roosevelt and Africa” Post Cards. These 40 Post Cards are re 
tions in beautiful colors of official, exclusive and copyrighted photographs o 
velt in Africa and a wonderful variety of hunting and native African scenes. 


a brilliant panorama of the mysterious Dark Continent. : war 
of this journal to own this Pam series of unique and historic Post 
so we make you two generous offers 

40 Post Cards. 
of cards before Mr. 


Offer No. 1 ssxi.tetne* 3 "Soca 


one year, and we will send you this complete set 
of 40 Post Cards by mail, postpaid. 


Roosevelt reaches America. 
Offer No. 2 


Cards for your trouble. 





When Teddy C Marching H 
tg HE arrival in the United States of 
our great ex-President, returning 
from his wonderful African trip, 
is going to stir the country more than his 


As a private citizen his in- 
fluence will be more powerful than ail 
When he 


again steps on American soil, after his tri- 


Every hon- 


women and children are waiting for his 
coming, his stories of his trip and his 
Every pol- 
itician, friend or foe, is on the anxious 
You feel the thrill of his coming. 


40 Stirring Photographs 


This explains the greatest craze the world has ever known over anything per- 
taining to Roosevelt, and the unprecedented demand for our exclusive and copy- 


ing like them has ever beenseen orattempted. 40rare, unique and genuine views, 
We want every 


by which you can secure this complete set of 
We urge you to accept one of them at once and get your set 


Send us $1 for one new yearly 
sabscription to this journal, and 
we will send you this complete set of 40 Post 


Address! AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST “Kosa 
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BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIE 
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Dear Garden Girls: Isn’t it the 
freshest, sweetest, goldenest time in 
all the year, and isn’t it fun to open 
at last those fascinating seed packets? 
Yes, I know that some impatient peo- 
ple expose their poor seeds to cold 
rains and frosty nights, and possible 
snowstorms, by sowing them _ very 
early. But, counting year with year, 
seeds put into the warm ground’ on 
May first will outlive and outgrow 
those sown earlier. 

If your garden is protected from 
marauders of every sort, sow your 
seeds right in the places where they 
are to grow. Poppies, sweet sultans, 
alyssum and candytuft must be sown 
“at home” anyhow, as they cannot be 
transplanted. If you can water and 
protect them better other seeds than 
these can be sown in boxes of dirt. 
Have dirt in the boxes not deeper 
than 4 inches, and very fine and soft. 

Whether in boxes or the ground, 
sow seeds in rows. They are so much 
easier to watch and care for. Many 
people bury their seeds beyond all 
hope of resurrection, then wail be- 
cause they never come up. Cover to 
a depth four times the size of the 
seeds is the rule. That means taking 
great pains, for seeds of poppies and 
pinks and nicotiana must have but the 
very lightest sprinkling of fine earth. 

For plants less than 3 feet high 
make rows 8 inches apart. For taller 
plants a foot apart. Many advise 
wider spaces, but I like the ground 
well covered. Mark the row and 
pound the earth hard with a _ small 
block or your fist. This is to give the 
tiny roots grasping place, that they 
may not reach in vain for food. Sow 
the seed as thinly as you can, cover 
; anid water carefully at once. They 
should be watered every second day 
after sunset unless it rains, This will 
not be much trouble, as each row 
|; needs very little. Use a whisk broom 
or fine sprinkler. If you buy standard 
; Seed and are careful you will have 
; baby plants galore. 
| When bouquet time comes you will 
want plenty of green, and in a new 
garden it is usually scarce, So, if the 
vegetable garden is not handy, I ad- 
vise you to sow a row of carrot seed 
now. The leaves a-e like green 
plumes, and help bouquets wonder- 
fully. Carrot leaves grow a foot high, 
and are pretty as a border to “middle 
sized” plants—those one and a half 
to two feet. 


Helpful Mr Toad 


While raking and planting you are 
quite apt to discover a friend far 
more valuable than the angleworm, 
although not more beautiful; I mean 
the toad. How many are there in 
your garden? Have.you any of the 
vulgar old notions about toads that 
our forefathers brought from the old 
countries—notions that toads encour- 
| age witches, cause bloody milk in cows 
| if killed, carry jewels in their heads 
or make warts on people’s hands? Get 
rid f these cheap and foolish mis- 
| takes at once, if you ever believed 
i them. Yeu are twentieth century Gar- 
' den Girls, and cannot afford to harbor 
superstitions of the dark ages 

Toads have been studied by natu- 
ralists and found to be not only harm- 
‘less, but such wonderful helpers in 
| keeping down insect pests that gar- 
|; deners in England have: paid twenty- 
| five dollars a hundred for them. A. 
| H. Kirkland examined the stomachs 
of 149 toads taken during the growing 
; season. He found that eighty-one per 
cent of their food consisted of in- 
jurious insects. Of these ants were 
nineteen per cent. While ants do 
not themse’lves’ eat our plants, 
they do foster green or white 
i plant lice that work  destruc- 
| tion at the roots of many plants, espe- 
tially asters. The ants obtain from 
these lice a substance which ant babies 
eat, and wherever ants are found in 
great numbers the lice are found, too. 

Cutworms, of which no  farmer’s 
daughter needs warning, form sixteen 
per cent of the toad’s diet, while 
grasshoppers, crickets and roaches add 
three per cent. Nine per cent of his 
food is the pestiferous tent caterpillar; 
which he gathers in -when they: de- 
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tree to tree. Seventy-seven thousand- 
legged worms have been found in one 
toad’s stomach. These worms, often 
called wireworms, eat all tender 
leaves, and have been known to ruin 
potato crops. 

Toads do not eat angleworms except 
in emergency of extreme hunger, but 
gobble up sow bugs, the flat, tapering 
fellows that consume the roots of our 
pansies, violets, carnations and roses. 
June bugs, which produce the white 
grub of cornfields, are a choice article 
of our friend’s bill- of fare. So are 
rose bugs, potato bugs and squash 
bugs—the striped yellow ones that eat 
ragged our wild cucumbers, day lilies 
and all tender leaves. 

Weevils (plum curculio) form five 
per cent of the toad’s meals, and when 
he has finished off with cabbage 
worms, cankerworms, mosquitoes, 
tomato worms and gypsy moths, don’t 
you think he should be an honored 
guest in your garden? See that no one 
disturbs him, and if you wish to feed 
him he will snap an incredible num- 
ber of bugs and flies from your hand. 


{To Be Continued.] 


A Woman’s Discovery Club 


T *v town of Webster, N_ Y, 


boasts a unique and very help- 
ful organization of women 
known as the Webster Discovery 
club. It 
ladies, members 


was organized by eleven 
of the grange, who 
appreciated the possibilities of such a 
club. The first meeting was held at 
the home of one of the members 
This was on November 1, 1907. 
Twenty-four women were present 
and by-laws were adopted and plans 
laid for the year. During the first 
year meetings were held at the homes 
of members in the village, and at 
each meeting the program for the 
next meeting was outlined. The next 
year a room was rented in the grange 
hall, where the meetings have been 
held ever since. 

The membership is now two hun- 
dred, and meetings are held the first 
Monday in every month. Every mem- 
ber who has a good idea for house- 
keeping is expected to present it. 
Anything from a way to singe @ 
chicken with alcohol to making home 
better and brighter—in fact, every 
subject pertaining to the house, is 
discussed. This club has been the 
means of bringing out many home- 
keepers who had become “shut-ins.” 

These wide-awake women have hit 
upon a plan for a practical organiza- 
tion of country women which should 
commend itself to many other neigh- 
borhoods. They are doing a read work 
for self-betterment and for the best 
form of social life. What they have 
done can be done in countless neigh- 
borhoods. It is an ideal well worth 
while. 


Dooryard Philanthropy 


BY MRS Jd. WHEELER 
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T IS difficult to understand why so 

many of us, women as well as 

men, spend so freely on interior 
decoration and are so niggardly when 
it comes to improving the dooryard. 
The approach to a home is most im-* 
portant. A few dollars spent in trees 
and shrubs—what a lasting pleasure 
they assure us! The only real trouble 
and expense comes the first year, for, 
after being well started, a very little 
pruning and cultivating each season 
will suffice. 

Bedding plants insure a beautiful 
display from the outset. The money 
invested brings in rich returns. Small 
plants by the dozen or fifties are very 
reasonable, and one can acquire the 
habit of filling one or two beds with 
fine flowers just as easily as we buy 
our useful tomato plants, cauliflowers 
or strawberry plants. 

The novelist does not overdraw 
those desolate dooryards. The same 
old bouncing bets and tiger lilies dis- 
tinguish them, with usually a scrawny 
lilac in the background. We honor 
these faithful retainers, but while 
they are witnesses of past glories, they 
are also evidence, direct evidence, too, 
of a present generation both parsi- 
monious and careless. One has but 
to drive through the country to feel 
the truth of the _ statement. The 
flower-loving farmer’s wife is. counted 
among the world’s phiHanthropists. 
How naturally we slow up to. give 
ample time to enjoy the fine display, ° 
and what a relief from the menotony 
of the bouncing-bet and tiger-lily type. 


Among the world’s philanthr . 














No 4625—School Dress 


This attractive little model, No 
4625, so appropriate for the school 
girl, complies with all the rules of 
the prevailing styles. It can be made 
with or low square neck and 
with either full length or % length 
sleeves. ‘The shoulders are widened 
by two 1-inch tucks, which are stitchea 
to the waist line in the back and ex- 
tend a trifle below yoke depth in 
front. The panel in front extends 
the full length of the dress. The 
skirt is-made in plaited effect, and is 
joined to the waist beneath a belt of 
the same -material. 

This little frock could be made up 
very prettily from white linen or the 
less expensive linen lawn. Allover 
embroidery could form the yoke. The 
belt, cuffs and trimming around the 
oke could be made of embroidery 

ertion. Pattern No 4625 can be 
obtained in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


This Apron Covers All the Dress 
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°o 82—All-Over Apron . churn 
No matter how daintily a meal is And drink 
Prepered, it is not at ail appetizing The way I did 
when the garment of the one serving i: RAL F 
it shows spot: that belong to the 
The apron shown in No Intoxicated, 
is an exceptio good model I'd always be 
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NEEDLEWORK AND OTHER THINGS 


geersuckers calicoes, The. 

oer ad in 82. 34. 30, 38, 40.42, 24 

and inch bust. 
How to Order 


These patterns are i0 cents each. 
Order by aumber of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. . 


A Farmer’s Wife Abroad 


HE next best thing to seeing the 
world oneself is to see it 
through the eyes of another. 

From time to time we have had re- 
quests for articles; descriptive of vari- 
ous portions of the world. Until now 
we have never had just the oppor- 
tunity to give ou “travelers at home” 
just the sort of travel articles which 
we have had in mind. Recently the 
editor was so fortunate as to find a 
bright farm woman who knows how 
to use her eyes, remember what she 
sees, and who can paint word pictures 
that others less fortunate may see also. 
Better still, he found that she was just 
starting on a voyage ground th world. 

It is with special pleasure that we 
are thus enabled to announce a series 
of travel letters written by a farm 
woman who is seeing the world through 





received. Next week 
first of these. Do not miss any of 


are the genuine letters of a real 
woman who even now is on the other 
side of the world. 








Ss 

vocal with delight. 

The early bird, the chorus heard where 
happy fowls declare 

Prophetic joy, in tune absurd—the frag- 
ile blossoms rare 

With stem too brief—the enfolding leaf 
—all gratify the : 

And last, a sign of all the chief! The 
peddier with his cart! 


His load the children recognize, those 
brown and bulky bags, 
the housewife hies to 


Quite blithe and gay to clear away such 
rubbish as we can, 

And take for pay, if so we may, three 
basins and a pan. 


Now, while we gaze, the vender weighs 
his purchase. As he stands, 
His shadowed race may fancy trace 
from far and ancient lands, 
Where first the Hebrew pore gained 
a passion and a skil 

For commerce, ages long retained, and 
dominating still, 

Through many a weary century, to lands 
that still oppress; 

And presently we ask if he has come 
from Russia? “Yes.” 

Our kindly trade is quickly made. “Good 

day,” and he has passed. 

We smile and say, “Though long de- 
layed, the spring has come at last!” 


” Buttermilk Days 








The le syrup 
‘And the buckwheat cake, 
The bread d mother 


My mother fried 
used to line 
My small inside; 
The pumpkin pie, 

The doughnuts brown, 
The candy dad 

Brought out from town, 
Don’t very much 
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HUMBL 


BEIT EVER SO 


there’s no place: 
like home. 


The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
each month helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of individuals. $125 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, 
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A Farm Necessity 
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American Agriculturist 
Hand Book for 1910 


Iti | ia of ev i 
© Be bo on opmpstanetio everything pertaining 


It covers concise! , and in interesting '° 

It shows the advance along scientific, educe- 
ee ae Sat se 

It teaches how to make more money from the 

and 

firm br stonping was getting better prites 

It ie authoritative—everything ia it can be re- 
upon as being absolutely correct. 

@ It is -~lone in the field—no other book coa- 

tains th4bame information—it can't be bought. 


A GREAT BIG BOOK—FOR ALL THE YEAR 
© 


size, has upward of 200 pages 
Grated. and eubchactiaiiy bound te Enadeoue and date paper covers. 


Given Upon Request to Anyone 


WHO IMMEDIA y sexe 1.00 ip 
pay ow oheedbien ‘t — 
bosk on terms. When 


the same 


accepted, no 
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The Spring rush is on. ‘Each day, for several 
months to eome, will find you more and more 
pressed for time. 


Look over your harvesting facilities now. Nothing 
else isso important. Make sure that harvest time will 
find you prepared to crowd every hour full of rapid 
work, well dene. 


an of the harvest time? Will you be ready? 





It is very important to have your fields properly 
fertilized; and it is important that the seed bed be prop- 
erly prepared before seeding time. It is also important 
that the best quality of seed be selected and drilled into 
the ground evenly and at a uniform depth; in other words, 
all the preparatory work involved in growing wheat and 
other grain crops is important and, therefore, should be 
carefully done—but no matter how ‘carefully you may do 
the preparatory work, if the rush of harvest takes you 
x unawares and you plunge into your fields with inade- 
quate equipment, more or less loss is inevitable, for 
delays in the harvest fields are costly. Therefore, it be- 
hooves you to make sure that your harvesting machines 
are ready to go into the field. If repairs are needed, 
now is the time to secure them—if a new machine is 
needed, now is the time to decide which one to purchase, 


Remember what a vital part the harvestin g machine 
will play in your returns on the year’s business. There 
is too much at stake for you to take the slightest risk. 
It isn’t necessary, You can insure yourself against loss, 
Choose your equipment from the IHC line of machines. 


Thousands of farmers are secure in the prospect of 
reaping all the profit that their grain will represent in 
the fields because they have chosen machines from one 
of these six lines— 









Deering McCormick Osborne 
Champion Milwaukee Plano 


Take your choice from these and be sure of getting 
the most work done in the shortest time at lowest cost. 
You cannot get a machine under any other name 
that will pay you such big dividends on the investment. 
Bear in mind that if you attompt to pull through 
another harvest with machines that are old and worn 















ADVERT:SEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO USA 


there will be heavy loss of time and grain. Perhaps a 
breakage will occur on the most critical day, and un- 
less it is an I H C machine you may have to wait long 
for repairs. 


To put your money into a machine of unknown 
worth or doubtful character would be equally short- 
sighted. 


The test of time, the successful experience of thou- 
sands of farmers, shows you the way to sure results— 
an IHC 


Among the six styles you are certain of finding one 
that will just meet your requirementsin every particular. 
And whether the conditions for harvest be favorable or 
unfavorable, whether you have a fine, uniform stand or 
a beaten down, tangled crop to reap, the work will go 
forward smoothly, rapidly, uninterruptedly, netting you 
the maximum profit. In case an accident should happen 
I H C interchangeable parts are always quickly at hand 
through the nearby I H C dealer. 


Every IH C dealer carries a stock of repairs that 
fit when repairs are neéded. 


Repairs having the I H C standard of excellence can 
be secured at almost every cross roads or village. This 
availability is not only a great convenience, but also 
saves valuable time which means money to the busy 
farmer in case of accident in the harvest field, 


And don’t experiment on binder twine, Some low 
grade fibre has been used in the manufacture of binder 
twine for the harvest of 1910, and it is unnecessary to 
state that those who attempt to use twine made from 
low grade Manila fibre will have trouble. 






Most of your neighbors have 
fence troubles. You can avoid 
them by buying Brewn Wirs 
Fence. Absolutely rust proof. 
15 to 35c a rod. We pay freight. 
A 160 styles, from extra close l-inch 
Poultry Fence, to the 
> strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & 
>. Bull Proof Fences. Get catalog 
and free sample for test. 
Brown Fence & bi Co. 
































143 Cents a Rod) 


AS For 22-in. Hog Fence; BE 0-00 Gee 
S6-inch; 18 8-40 for $1-inch ; 

for S-inch; 25¢ for a 47- inch 

=— Fence. 50-inch Bo nn | 


trial al. 0 rod speck Ia i lacal Bs S Sax5 
KITSELMAN SRO, 


Pull Your Stumps 













































































































mate” 400% stronger than any other, Pula 20 Gays? 
roots and Don't risk dynamite, Use the Be 
HERCULES tim. 





your des 
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Iwan Bes, Deot. “th South Beal, Jad. 
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It is to the farmer’s interest always to keep @ 


prevent rust. ve no agents. Sell at 
ery ricee on 00 9870 free, rh ta a 
ve pay ai it 

















weather eye on the future, and in this particular ine 


poultry fence. otsiog Free. 








stance to secure his twine supply, whether it be Sisal 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Boz 10 Winchester. Indiana. 














or Manila, at as early a date as possible. Get one of 
the seven pcriectly dependable brands of twine and be 
sure. Choose Deering, Champion, McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne, Plano. or International—in Sisal, 
Standard, Manila and Pure Manila brands. 


If it is not convenient to see an International dealer 
promptly, write for full information and the catalogues 
you want. 
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LAWN FENCE 


Styles. Sold on trial at 
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’) the spring if you see to it mow that you have a 
iy 


‘Lamcte Black Bull Staple Puller , 


yin your teal chest ready for immediate use. Study the illus- 
tration at the right and notice the anges design of this 
tool. It will stretch wire ti nace l staples from any 
post better than any tool m it makes the handiest 

iy fool for repairing machinery, ‘ete. At dealers, $1.10: 

. 16 eonts extra for postage from us. 

Buy a No. 700 7-inch Utica Plier for house and 

“) shop. Side-cutting plier with screw-driver end 

Handier than a ham . 85 


conts at dealers: 15 
cents extra for ‘from mus. Send dealer's 
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You can lighten the labor and save a vast amount of valuable time in 


Try ™ 


I want to furnish you weesevee barn 


y Stanchion 


Litter Carrier 2"9 Cow Stall 


Absolutely Free of Risk 





you need—a @ngie stall or a barn full— 








with my positive 


James Sanitary Stalis 


are the standard for Sanitation, 





with every at 
show you how to arrange a stalls and equip ms to 
Among Progressive and Practical Dairymen thine is no question that 


I Can save you money and 
the best purpose. 






and Aligning Stanchions and 
Carriers 


James Feed and Litter 






Convenience and Cow Comfort. Latest im: 
















postage 
name and ask for a free book describing many 
different styles and sizes of Utica Pliers and 
N 


pers. 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., Dept. 48, Utica, N.Y. 











HER SARN provements place them more than Hever beyond comparison with any_eg$ 
EQUIPMENT MAN other by B Dairymen, approved by 
representatives of the U. S> Bureau of Animal Husbandry. « 


Send for prices and full parti>ulars regarding James Sanitary Cow Stalls and Align- 
ing Stanchions. Also get my Feed and Litter Carrier jog. 


W. D. James, Mgr., KENT MFG. CO., 152 Cane St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 









CHAMOIS SKIN KHAKI WORK. SHIRT 
: Best 50c Shirt in America. 


That's what its wearers--who number over two millions—say about it. 
Government test proved that Khaki wes the best material for U. S. troops. 
2,000,000 satisfied wearers are proof that our Chamois Skin Shirt is the best 
made 50c Shirt with a Dollar look. Our Chamois Skin labelis your guar- 
: antee that it won't rip, fade or shrink. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
collar size and 50c in stamps for sample shirt and 25 New Colorings. 


Oppenheim, Oberndorf &Co., 122 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
















Secure privacy for that most sacred spot—the large ae cemete: 
Cemetery F ona Gane 


community or family burial lic 
make the resting place of your loved ones 
proof against desec These 
therefore cheaper than wooden fences. They are stock-proof. 
ing many styles of fences and gates, cemetery enirance arches, ete, 
Fence & Gate Co., 219Republic St., North Chicago, Til, 







will prevent trespassing an: 
ration. fences will last for many andare 
rite for 
Special prices to Cemetery and Church Associations, also show? 



















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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